RIENDS INTELLIGENCER 


AND JOURNAL. 


FRIENDS’ GENERAL CONFERENCES AT RICHMOND, 
INDIANA. 


Friends’ General Conferences, First-Day School, 
Philanthropic, Educational, and Religious, (last held at 
Swarthmore, Pa., 1896) will be held on the grounds of 
Friends’ Meeting, North A Street, Richmond, Indiana, 


Beginning Eighth Month 22, and closing Eighth 
Month 26, 1898. 


PROGRAMS OF THE CONFERENCES. 


Opening Session, Second-day Eighth month 22, a.m. 
Address of Welcome, William Dudley Foulke, Rich- 
mond, Indiana. 


Papers limited to twenty minutes; addresses, opening 
discussion, ten minutes; general discussion, time limit, 
five minutes. 


SCHOOL GENERAL CON- 
FERENCE. 

The reports of the different Yearly Meeting Associa- 

tions ail-aemeuntie occupy much of the time. In 


addition, it is proposed to consider, at each session, one 
important topic, as follows : 


FIRST-DAY 


First Session, SECOND-DAY, 22, A. M. 

“Recent Progress in Biblical 

Friends.”’. Susan W. Janney. 

Seconp Session, AFTERNOON. 

“ The wane doy School, a Missionary of the Society.” 

Howard M. Jenkins. 
Tuirp Session, THirp-pay Morninc. 
“‘ Iilustrated Work for Primary Classes.”’ To be pre- 
sented by teachers and others from several Yearly 


Meetings : Beatrice Magill, Anna D. Andrews, Allen 
J. Flitcraft, Elizabeth Stover, Margaret M.Garretson. 


Knoviledge among 


FRIENDS’ UNION FOR PHILANTHROPIC 
LABOR. 
First Session, E1GHtTH MonrH 23, P. M. 
Opening Address, President. 
Executive Committee Report, Dr. O. Edward Janney, 
Chairman. 
Discussion. 
Paper, Temperance, Albert T. Mills, Illinois. 
Discussion, Opened by William S. Doan, Indiana. 
Discussion General. . 


Seconp Session, E1icgutTH Monts 24, A. M. 


Paper, Mission Work, Bertha T. 
Discussion, Opened by Ella 
York. 
Discussion General. 
Paper, Demoralizing Publications, Charles S. Thomas, 
Indiana, 
Discussion, Opened by Pauline W. Holme, Baltimore. 
Discussion General. 
Tuirp Session, Eicgutn Monti 24, P. M. 
Paper, Military Training, etc., Susanna M. Gaskill, 
Philadelphia. 
Discussion, Opened by Mercy Griffith Hammond, 
Ohio. 
Paper, Arbitration, Daniel Gibbons, New York. 
Discussion, Opened by Isaac Roberts, Philadelphia. 
Discussion General. 
E1cutH Month 24, Eveninc. 
Work among Colored People, Anna M. Jackson, 
Superintendent. 


anney, Baltimore. 
McDowell, New 


EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE. 
First Session, FirtH-pay MornING, 25TH. 
Address: ‘‘ The Most Practical Thing in the World.” 


President William W. Birdsall, Swarthmore College. | 


“The Obligation of the Society to Educate its Chil- 
dren.” Principal George L. Maris, George School. 
Discussion: Agnes Woodman Gregg. 
Sreconp Session, AFTERNOON. 
Address: President Joseph Swain, University of 
Indiana. 


“The Kindergarten Theory as —— to all Educa- 
tion.” Annie Hillborn, Swarthmore, Pa. 


Discussion; Lua Mary Starr. 


RELIGIOUS CONFERENCE. 
First Session, SixTH-DAY, 26TH, A. M. 
Chairman’s Opening Address. William M. Jackson, 
New York. 


** Religious Culture in the Home.’ 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 


Discussion, opened by Cornelia J. Shoemaker, Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting. 


Isaac H. Clothier, 


General Discussion. 

“Are Friends Clear of Materialism?’’ Mary A. Nichols, 
Indiana Yearly Meeting. 

Discussion, opened by Dr. Jesse H. Holmes, George 
School, Pa. 

General Discussion. 

Sxeconp Session, AFTERNOON. 

Chairman’s Opening Address. Howard M. Jenkins, 
Philadelphia. 

“Our Smaller Meetings and Isolated Members, Their 
Needs and Opportunities.” R. Barclay Spicer, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Discussion, opened by Martha 
Yearly Meeting. 

General Discussion. 

“ Early and Modern Friends—Their 
Service.”’ Ellwood Trueblood, 
Meeting. 

Discussion, opened by Samuel P. Zavitz, Genesee Yearly 
Meeting. 


J. Warner, Indiana 


Methods 
Illinois 


and 
Yearly 


General Discussion. 
Close of the Conference. 


The meetings will be held in a tent, on the grounds of 
the Friends’ meeting. 

It is expected that those attending will generally 
arrive on the 20th, and will enjoy the Day of Rest and 
Worship, with Friends of Richmond, on the azst. 

Special meetings in the evenings, during the time, 22nd 
to 26th, will probably be held. They are in charge of 
the Committee of the General Conferences. 


BOARD AND LODGING, 


Through arrangements made by the Local Committee 
of Richmond Friends, boarding and lodging accommo- 
dations, at varlous rates of charge, can be obtained. 
The secretary of the Local Committee, Frances M. 
Robinson, 122 North 15th street, Richmond, Indiana, 
should be addressed on all points under this heading. 
(Full details as to places ond panes have been given in 
previous issues of Frienps’ INTELLIGENCER. 


TRANSPORTATION. 

1, Arrangements under the certificate plan (two-thirds 
fare, round trip), are available for those attending from 
the Territory of the‘‘ Trunk Line Association of Rail- 
roads.” (This Territory is ZAast of Niagara Falls, 
Buffalo, Erie, Pittsburg, Bellaire, O., Wheeling, Par- 
kersburg, and Huntington, W. Va., but does not include 
New England 

2. Within the Territory of the Central Passenger 
Association, (west of the places named in paragraph 
above, and east of Chicago), those attending can buy, 
on Eighth month 19 and 20, round-trip tickets, for one 
first-class fare. These tickets (1) are good to start on 
day of sale only ; (2) allow no apek, either way ; and 
(3) are good to return up to Eighth month 28. 

3. For Friends starting from New York City, Phila- 
delphia, Wilmington, Baltimore, and Washington, a 
special train has been arranged for. Information as to 
this is separately given below, and arrangements for it 
are in charge of John Wm. Hutchinson, Park Depart- 
ment, Central Park, New York City, to whom all in- 
quiries, (with stamp enclosed for reply), should be 
addressed. 


SPECIAL EXCURSION, B. & O. R. RK. 


A special train will leave New York City on Eighth 
month 19, and returning, passengers by it will leave 
Richmond for Cincinnati on the 26th, after close of 
Conferences. This train will go over the Baltimore and 
Ohio railroad, and its connections, to Cincianati, where 
transfer will be made for Richmond. 

Passage Rates.—\nformation concerning the passage- 
rate by this train should be obtained of john William 
Hutchinson, as below: Tickets for it will sot be on sale 
at any ticket office, and can only be obtained through 
him. 

Sleeping Berths.—There will be Pullman some: 
cars attached. The charge for the use of these will be 
(additional to passage ticket): For full section, upper 


. 
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and lower berths, one way, $8.00 from New York and 
Philadelphia, $6.00 from Baltimore and Washington ; for 
lower berth, (double), one way, from New York and 
Philadelphia, $5.33, and Baltimore and Washington, 

.oo; for upper berth, one way, from New York and 
Philadelphia, $2.67, and Baltimore and Washington, 
$2.00. Friends of New York, Philadelphia, and Wil- 
mington can, if they prefer, use the day-coaches of the 
train to Baltimore, and take sleeper from there. 

Schedule.—Corrected ‘Time table of Special Train. 
Leave New York, (8th mo. roth), . . 

Elizabeth, ‘ 
Plainfield, 
Bound Brook, ° 
Trenton Junction, . . 
erm 10.57 
Jayne Junction, o'e-s S808 
Phila. (24th and Chestnut Sts. ), 11.22 
Chester, . 11.40 
Wilmington, 11.58 
Arrive Baltimore, ( Dinner) 1.30 p.m. 
Leave - ots 2.00 
Washington, 
Harper’s Ferry, 
Martinsburg, 
Arrive Cumberland, 
Leave ° 
Grafton, . 7 . . 
Parkersburg, (8th mo. 20th), 
Arrive Cincinnati, ( Breakfast), 
Leave “ 8.50 
Arrive Richmond, 10.55 

Tickets are good to return on any train by same route 
to the 28th. If sufficient number are returning together 
a special train will be run, or cars will be reserved on a 
regular train as the requirements demand. For the 
accommodation of those expecting to attend Ohio Yearly 
Meeting, tickets will be extended one week, with stop- 
over privilege at Wheeling, W.Va. No further extension 
or —- privilege has béen granted. 

Tickets from points between New York and Trenton 
Junction inclusive are sold at New York rate, between 
ae and Wilmington at Philadelphia rate, and 
xetween Baltimore and Harper’s Ferry at Baltimore 
rate. The rates will be given on application. 

Application for Tickets and Sleeping Berths, enclosing 
check or money order for same, should be received not 
later than Eighth month 1st. If any subsequently find 
they cannot go, tickets will be canceled and money 
refunded 


Address, (enclosing stamp for reply), 
JOHN WILLIAM HUTCHINSON, 
Park Department, Central Park, New York City. 


8.30 a. m. 
9-00 
g.20 
9-43 


10.23 


3-00 
4-35 
5-10 
7.20 
7-50 
11.30 
3-00 
7-30 


(Supper)... . 


OOKKEEPER.— EXPERIENCED BUSINESS 
man desires employment. J. C. HANCOCK, 1932 
Girard Avenue. 
WANTED. — POSITION AS MANAGING- 
housekeeper at institution, hotel, boarding-school, 
or private family. Experienced. Address No. 37, this 
Office. . 


SUMMER BOARD.—FRIENDS INTENDING 
to visit New England this season can obtain board 
in Lynn, Mass., in a Friends’ family, within ten minutes’ 
walk of the beach. Boston, Salem, Marblehead, Nahant, 
and other places of historic interest all within a few miles. 
Trips to these places make a delightful. day’s outing. 
For particulars and references address LUCY T. HER- 
BERT, 17 Chatham Street, Lynn, Mass. 


UMMER BOARDING.—ON DR. PRICE’S 
farm at Westtown Station, Media R. R. Address 
S. ELLA DAVIS, Westtown, Pa. 





HE MONTHLY MEETING OF FRIENDS OF 
Philadelphia, held at Race St., will take place on 
Fourth-day next (20th), in the evening, at 7.30 o’clock. 


HITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS—EGGS FOR 
hatching $1.00 for 15. JOS. P. PALMER, Geigers 
Mills, Pa 
A Postar Carp Receives Prompt ATTENTION. 
JOHN S. CONRAD, 
LAUNDRY, 


2103, 2105 CotumBiA AvENvE, PuiLa 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN Special attention given to serv- 
DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 
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CHARLES BURTON, 
Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, } p >, 
Residence, 4714 Woodstock Street, j Philadelphia, Pa. 


Durable Work 
Reliable Workmen 


House and Sign Painting. 
. 32d St. . TENTH ST, 


HENRY C. ELLIS, 


Residence, 404 N 112 N 


Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to 
Carpenters, Bur_pers, AND ConTRACTORS. 
rz25 Spring St (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa. 


Thompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga. 





Bwisthiens College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 


Under care of Friends Send for Catalogue 


Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA, 

Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
furnishes a practical, guarded education, and pre 

pares Jor college. 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, 
ANNA W.SPEAKM AN, 


Circulars on application 


ir vrincipals. 


Swarthmore 
Grammar 
School 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


Primary, Intermediate, High School, 
and College Preparatory Classes. Send 
for catalogue containing particulars, 
references, and letters from parents. 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends 


Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 


GEORGE L. MARIS, a 


George School, Penna, 
Martin Academy, 
KENNETT SQUARE, PA, 


Under care of Friends, 


Lib- 


Prepares for Swarthmore and similar col 


Thorough instruction 
eral course 
Primary, Intermediate and Academic C 


lees, urses, 


Expenses very low. Send for catalogue. 


EDGAR STINSON, 


Principal 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frrenps’ Boarpine ScHooL ror 
Boys anp Gikts. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For Circulars, address 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York 


Chelten Hills School, 
FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS, 


will re-open September erst, 1898, (17th year), 
preparation, 


Coilege 

For circulars apply to the Principals. 
ANNIE HEACOCK, 
LIDA R, LeMAISTRE. 


Pennsylvania. 


WEST CHESTER (PA.) 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Fits for teaching, college, professional schools, or 
business. High grade teachers and 
teaching. Buildings and equipment unsurpassed. Finest 
school gymnasium in America, $5 per week. 


Address G. M. PHILIPS, Principal. 


~ Abington Friends’ School, 


For Boarpinc anv Day Pvurtts oF Born Sexes. 
Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 


Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students prepared for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like aaamaatina make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admittec 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 

LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principa/, 
Jenkintown, Pa. 
BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Wyncote, 


Ideal location. 





when- 


Or 
CYNTHIA G. 


Friends’ Academy, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 
A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, under 
= — of Friends. 
h instruction to fit for business or to enter 
oie tea and tuition $150 per school year. New 
en al with modern conveniences. 
5 ~ particulars, address 

PRINCIPAL FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 

Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 


Darlington Seminary, 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Near the beautiful borough of West Chester, Penm1. 


Forty-second School Year commences Ninth month 
rath next. Beautiful and healthy location. Grounds, 2; 
acres. Mathematical, Scientific, Literary, and Linguistic 
Courses of Study Also an Art Department. New Gym 
nasium. This school has been uniformly successful . 
nearly half a century. Pupils from almost every State 
Eight instructors, mostly specialists. Terms, $190 a year. 

For i"ustrated Catalogue address the Principal. 

RICHARD DARLINGTON, Ph. D., 
West Chester, Penna. 


Wesrev Avenue ann 


The Driftwoo SixtH STREET. 
OCEAN CITY, N, J. 

Now open for the reception of guests. 
SARAH J. PAXSON & SISTERS. 


Kathliu Cottage, 


Evceventu ann Cenrrat Avenugs, 
OCEAN CITY, N. J. 


New house, fine ocean view, large piazzas, and pleas. 


ant rooms 

K. E. Lewis and L. C. Conard. 
New Arborton, Kept by Fi Friends, 
OCEAN GROVE, N. J. 


New house, nicely located, near hot sea-water baths; 
one-half block from the ocean, 


For particulars address 


HANNAH BORTON, 
No. 7 Sea View Avenue, Ocean Grove, N. J 


The Aquarille 
OckaAN END OF TENNESSEE AVE., 
ATLantic City, N, J. 


The house has been thoroughly renovated. It is well 
heated and home-like. OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 


M. E. & H. MM. Humpten. 


The Pennhurst, 


Michigan Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J. 


The house has every convenience, including 
steam heat and an electric elevator running to 
level of pavement. Open all the year. Send 
for illustrated booklet. 


JAMES HOOD. 


HENRY FERRIS, 
WRITER AND DESIGNER OF 
ADVERTISING, 
For two years advertiser for Gimbel Brothers, Philadel- 
phia ; afterward for John Wanamaker, New York. 
PRINTED matter which I prepare is 
not only beautifully printed, but it 
also says something worth printing ; it 
brings business. 
Send stamp for some interesting 
specimens of good advertising in your 
line. 


OFFICE, 921 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


TELEPHONE 5338. 
MONEY-SAVING methods of advertising. 
Booklets written. S. Epwarp PascHatt, 
West Chester, Pa. 


LIFE INSURANCE as a protection for families or 
old age. For rates, estimates, and results, address Wa. 
C. ALLEN, gor Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


JOHN, ‘FABER MILLER, 


325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties, 


In Philadelphia daily. 


JOSEPH T. -FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
{623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


OFFICES : | Ambler, Montgomery Co., Pa. 
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XXIX. 
NotuinG ts small that God makes matter of con- 
science, to do or leave undone. 
WILLIAM PENN. 


From ‘‘ No Cross, no Crown."’ 


FAITH. 
FAITH to the spirit is like vital air 
That buoys and sweetens : breathed at break 
of day 

Life can be seized high-heartedly ; at night 

It blesses sleep and makes our dreamings fair. 

In golden moments, Faith doth inly say : 
‘* Be of good cheer, for | am more than Sight.’ 

—Richard Burton, in S. S. Times. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS’ PEACE TESTIMONY. 

THERE is no testimony of Friends which we are called 
to maintain with greater steadfastness than that of 
peace. It is easy in time of war to think one’s 
country in the right, and nothing but a firm convic- 
tion that all wars are wrong will carry us through on 
true Christian principles. There are some who coun- 
sel silence and non-expression of views in times like 
these. No Friend will present his convictions other 
than peacefully, but if a true Friend, he must be 
candid and fearless in this, and they who would 
‘darken counsel” by advice to be silent are not 
Friends truly converted to the peaceable doctrine 
taught by Jesus Christ. 

It is through trial and tribulation that the truths 
of God have ever gained acceptance. Steadfastly 
adhering to his revealed truth, courageous men and 
women have ever stood firm, and so gained step by 
step a nearer approach to the standard upheld by the 
Divine Son. 

How can religious people approve war? Dean 
Farar says: ‘‘ We cannot know God unless we are 
observing his commandments ; we cannot be in Christ, 
we cannot abide in Christ, unless we follow in his 
footsteps.” This knowledge and this leadership does 
not lead us into war, but ever makes for peace. 


H. 


“THE WOUND DRESSER.” '! 
Tuis is the title given to a volume, a collection of 
letters by Walt Whitman, recently published. _ Its 
issue may seem opportune, or not, according to the 
reader's attitude on the subject of the rightfulness of 
'« THe Wounp Dresser.’’ A series of Letters written from the 


Hospitals in Washington during the War of the Rebellion, by Walt 
Whitman. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co., 1898. 


j Volume LV. 
\ Number 29. 


making new wounds, and furnishing new patients for 
hospitals. The motto of the 
Whitman's writings : 


book is a line from 


‘So soon what is over forgotten, and waves wash the im 
print off the sand,"’ 

The letters, as the title-page states, were written 
by Whitman to his mother, during the Civil War, 
from the military hospitals at Washington, in which 
he served as a nurse. They are written from the 
standpoint, simply, of an observer,—but an observer 
touched with deep sympathy for the sufferers whom 
he was striving to assist. 
to the full measure. 


His pictures are realistic 
They show exactly what passed 
before him, [From a contemporary we convey what 
follows.] The letters, which are entirely simple and 
artless, possess the further interest of revealing the 
writer. Those who love Whitman for his poetry or 
for himself, will be touched to learn how completely 
he gave himself away in practical work for the vic 
tims of the war; how, for years he devoted himself 
to the work of visiting the hospitals, and ministering 
to their tortured and dying inmates; until at length 
the continual strain of body and mind, and the un- 
healthy conditions under which day by day his mission 
of human kindness was fulfilled, broke down his 
originally vigorous health, and reduced him to a state 
of invalidism, from which he never completely re- 
covered. 

The letters are introduced by a reproduction of 
three communications by Whitman to the American 
press at the same period. The opening paragraphs 
of the first, published March, 1863, give some faint 
idea of the extent and intensity of the suffering which 
the writer was trying to relieve. 


‘*The military convalescent camps, etc., in 


Washington, and its neighborhood, sometimes contain over 
fifty thousand sick and wounded men. Every form of wound, 
(the mere sight of some of them having been known to make 
atolerably hardy visitor faint away), every kind of malady, 
like a long procession, with typhoid fever and diarrhoea at the 
head as leaders, are here in steady motion. The soldiers’ 
hospital! how many sleepless nights, how many women's 
tears, how many long waking hours and days of suspense, 
from every one of the Middle, Eastern, and Western States, 
have concentrated here ! 

‘« People through our Northern cities have little or no idea 
of the great and prominent feature which these military hos- 
pitals and convalescent camps make, in and around Wash- 
ington. There are not merely two or three or a dozen, but 
some fifty of them, of different degrees of capacity. Some 
have a thousand or more patients. The newspapers here find 
it necessary to print every day a directory of the hospitals— 
a long list, something like what a directory of the churches 
would be in New York, Philadelphia, or Boston."’ 


hospitals, 


An individual case is described, as enabling the 
reader to form an idea of the many : 

“ A farmer’s son, aged about twenty or twenty- 
one ; a soldierly young fellow, but with sensitive and 
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tender feelings. 
of thousands : 

‘He had been some time sick with his regiment 
in the field, in front, but did his duty as long as he 
could; was in the battle of Fredericksburg ; soon 
after was put in the regimental hospital. He kept 
getting worse, could not eat anything they had there ; 
the doctor told him nothing could be done for him 
there. The poor fellow had fever also; received 
(perhaps it could not be helped) little or no attention ; 
lay on the ground, getting worse. Towards the latter 
part of December, very much enfeebled, he was sent 
up from the front, from Falmouth station, in an open 
platform car (such as hogs are transported upon 
North) and dumped with a crowd of others on the 
boat at Acquia creek, falling down like a rag where 
they deposited him, too weak and sick to sit up or 
help himself at all. No one spoke to him or assisted 
him ; he had nothing to eat or drink ; was used (amid 
the great crowds of sick), either with perfect indiffer- 
ence, or, as in two or three instances, with heartless 
brutality. 

“On the boat, when night came, and when the 
air grew chilly, he tried a long time to undo the 
blankets he had in his knapsack, but was too feeble. 
He asked one of the employés, who was moving 
around deck, for a moment's assistance to get the 
blankets. The man asked him back if he could not 
get them himself. He answered, no, he had been 
trying for more than half an hour and found himself 
too weak. The man rejoined, he might then go 
without them, and walked off. So he lay chilled and 
damp on deck all night, without anything under or 
over him, while two good blankets were within reach. 
It caused him a great injury—nearly cost him his life. 

“ Arrived at Washington, he was brought ashore 
and again left on the wharf, or above it, amid the 
great crowds, as before, without any nourishment— 
not a drink for his parched mouth ; no kind hand had 
offered to cover his face from the noonday sun.” 

Unintentional cruelty in the hospital followed, the 
patient almost dying in the hands of attendants who 
were roughly administering a cold bath. They recov- 
ered him from a swoon ; but—‘“ Poor boy! the long 
train of exhaustion, deprivation, rudeness, no food, no 
friendly word or deed, but all kinds of upstart airs, 
and impudent, unfeeling speeches and deeds, cutting 
like razors into that sensitive heart, had at last done 
the job. He now lay, at times out of his head, but 
quite silent, asking nothing of anyone for some days, 
with death getting a closer and surer grip upon him ; 
he cared not, or rather he welcomed death. His 
heart was broken. He felt the struggle to keep up 
any longer to be useless. God, the world, humanity, 
—all had abandoned him.” 

At this critical point, the touch of sympathetic 
kindness saved him. Whitman says: “ I was passing 
down Ward No. 6, one day about dusk, and 
noticed his glassy eyes, with a look of despair and 
hopelessness, sunk low in his thin, pallid-brown, 
young face.” 

Space forbids us to continue the narrative, and 
show how first soothing words, and then gentle care 
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Let me tell his story,—it is but one 


and nursing brought the young man back from the 
gates of death, and restored him to his sorrowing 
relatives. But, as Whitman reminds us, he was but 
one of thousands. How many such must have sunk 
away and died, with broken hearts unhealed till they 
passed into the tender presence of the All-Loving 
One! These were not, perhaps, the most pitiable ; 
but how shall we measure the sorrow of loving 
families from whom they had been torn ? 

As to physical suffering, this was one of the 
mildest cases. 

“T have seen many battles, their results, but 
never one where there was not, during the first few 
days, an unaccountable and almost total deficiency of 
everything for the wounded—appropriate sustenance, 
nursing, cleaning, medicines, stores, etc. (I do not 
say surgical attendance, because the surgeons cannot 
do more than human endurance permits.) Whatever 
pleasant accounts there may be in the papers of the 
North, this is the actual fact. Of all har- 
rowing experiences, none is greater than that of the 
days following a heavy battle. Scores, hundreds, of 
the noblest young men on earth, uncomplaining, lie 
mangled, faint, alone, and so bleed to death, or die 
from exhaustion, either actually untouched at all, or 
with merely the laying of them down and leaving 
them, when there ought to be means provided to save 
them.” 

This is speaking in general terms. Details some- 
times given of the horrible state of neglected wounds, 
will not bear reproduction. A description follows of 
the death of a mere boy, after enduring agonies for 
two years from a wound in the lower part of the body; 
this again is just one instance of suffering among 
thousands. 

The letters to Mrs. Whitman began by mentioning 
a time of painful anxiety about the writer’s brother, 
who was with the army ; and continue: ‘ Now that 
I have lived for eight or nine days amid such scenes 
as the camps furnish, and had a practical part in it all, 

really nothing we call trouble seems worth 
talking about Mother, if you or Mat were 
here a couple of days, you would cry your eyes out. 
I find I have to restrain myself, and keep up my com- 
posure. I succeed pretty well.” 

One pathetic case after another is described,—we 
regret that it is not possible to quote more largely, 
for generalities are almost powerless to bring the facts 
home to the mind. After describing the death, under 
an operation, of a young married man, after days of 
intense suffering, Whitman continues : ‘‘ Mother, such 
things are awful—not a soul here he knew or cared 
about, except me.’”’ Again our thoughts turned to 
the poor bereaved father, and wife,—perhaps children, 
though on this there is no information. ‘ Such 
tragedies of soul and body. To see such things and 
not be able to help them is awful.” ‘‘ When I see the 
common soldiers, what they go through, and how 
everybody seems to try to pick upon them, and what 
humbug there is over them everywhere, even the 
dying soldier's money stolen from his body by some 
scoundrel attendant, which is a common thing, and 
then the agony I see every day, I get almost 





frightened at the world. I will try to write 
more cheerfully next time, but I see so much.” 

While looking forward to one impending battle, 
Whitman wrote: “ O, mother, to think that we are to 
have here soon what I have seen so many times, the 
awful loads and trains and boat-loads of poor bloody 
and pale and wounded young men again—for that is 
what we certainly will, and before very long. I see 
all the little signs, getting ready in the hospitals, ete, ; 
it is dreadful when one thinks about it. I sometimes 
think over the sights I have myself seen, the arrival 
of the wounded after a battle, and the scenes on the 
field, too, and I can hardly believe my own recollec- 
tions. What an awful thing waris! Mother, it seems 
not men, but a lot of devils and butchers butchering 
each other,”’ 

We hear not unfrequently from the lips even of 
ministers of the Gospel, praise of the “ self-sacrifice " 
involved in warfare. Do not such expressions show 
that a very large, indeed, the largest part of the sub- 
ject, is wholly overlooked? The very fact that a man 
like Whitman could use the words we have just 
quoted is enough to show that the horror of warfare 
is not half understood, and more than this, that it 
cannot be understood ; that it is inconceivable to any 
human being who has not witnessed it, and even by 
one who has, can never be seen in it entirety. 

But to say this is not to say all. In Walt Whit- 
man’s letters, he alludes more than once to the callous- 
ness produced in spectators by the constant sight of 
extreme and revolting suffering. Now if such is the 
effect on mere spectators, what must it be on the 
actors in these scenes? on those whose business it is 


not to relieve, but to inflict this hideous misery? To | 


speak of the soldier as though his place was to go 
willingly to death,—to be led as a lamb to the 
slaughter for the sake of others, is surely to present 
facts in the most misleading way. The soldier's duty 
(so-called) is to “‘ give a good account’ of the enemy ; 
which practically means to torture or to kill his fellow 
men in as large numbers as possible. 
who are employed in this kind of work hate it for the 
most part, at first; but who shall say that they do 
not learn to do it with good will? Certainly no one 
who knows warfare, even through the newspapers. It 
is a well-known fact that the work moulds the worker. 
A man may labor amidst almost any ghastly or squalid 
surrounding, and come out unspoiled, provided he is 
laboring to ameliorate such conditions ; but if work- 
ing to produce them, then alas for him ! 

And if the tendency of the work of slaughter is 
to brutalise those directly engaged in it, the effect is 
not less real, though less immediately obvious, on 
those who send them forth; on governments and on 
whole nations. 
itis sure. The danger is,—and the mere thought is 
enough to cause a shudder,—that when discovered, 
the change may have proceeded too far; that it may 
be too late for a community to awaken to righteous- 
ness and to mercy. Will not Christian teachers con- 
sider, while there is yet time, whether to practice the 
art of slaughter can ever, under any conditions, be a 
sacred duty, and whether those in authority, in train- 
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No doubt those 


The deterioration may be slow, but 





— 


‘ng and sending forth men to be destroyers of their 
fellowmen, can be acting as the representatives on 
earth of the rule of him who is Love ? 


HANNAH YARNALL’S JOURNEY TO 
CANADA IN 1803. 
Hannah Yarnall, wife of Peter Yarnall, was the daughter of 
Edmund and Elizabeth Haines, of Evesham, N. J., and was married, 
first, to James Thornton, Jr., (son of James Thornton) of Byberry ; 


he died 1789, and she married Peter Yarnall, 1797. Hannah died 


1822. 


Ser out from my home, on the 7th of the Ninth 
month, 1803, with several friends, and rode to Nathan 
Harper's, at Frankford. Here dear Mary Witchel 
met me; and after a solid opportunity and comfort- 
able parting with our dear friends, we proceeded to 
Robert Harper's, thirty-nine miles. Next morning 
Nathan Harper left us, intending for Ohio, and our 
company, consisting of Mary Witchel, Samuel John- 
son, my son James, John Shoemaker, and W. Stew- 
ardson, set forward, passing through Pottsgrove to 
Exeter, where we lodged at Mordecai Lee's. In the 
morning had a religious sitting, to our mutual strength, 
and traveled over the Oley hills to Thomas Light- 
foot's, at Maiden Creek, where we dined; then went 
on and lodged at Moser’s tavern. Next morning rode 
twelve miles to breakfast, and then to Trexler’s tavern, 
where we stayed the night. 

11th, being First-day, we rode eight miles to 
Roaring Creek Meeting; dined at Nathan Lee's, and 
went on to Catawissa, where we met our friends Isaac 
Coates, Isaac Bonsal, and James Wilson, to our mutual 
comfort and encouragement. 

On the 12th, we all set forward together and 
reached William Ellis’s, at Muncy. We attended 
their preparative meeting on the 14th, which was to 
the renewal of our strength. From hence Mary 
Witchel and myself, James Wilson, Samuel Johnson, 


| and my son James Thornton, set forward, and cross- 


ing a large stream called Loyalstock, we reached 
Williamsport, and lodged at Thomas Brown’s. Thence 
passed over Allegheny and Chestnut Ridge, and had 


| a rough road ; stopped to refresh ourselves and horses 


at a very small hut, the day being wet, but were 
favored to keep our spirits from sinking. We then 
set forward, and reached Morris’s Mills, where we 


| found good quarters, and countenances that were 


comfortable, as iron sharpening iron, after riding nearly 


| all day in the rain, and through a wilderness country, 
| having very high mountains on each side of us. In 
| traveling along a branch of Pine Creek, about three 


miles, we crossed it above twenty times—the timber 
being very high and thick, some of the trees supposed 
to be two hundred feet high. 

Next morning set out, and passed over and bya 
very high mountain to Moses Willson’s, a member of 
our Society. Here we stayed some hours, and dined 
on green peas, and many other good things, very 
agreeably. Thence we rode on, and lodged at Josiah 
White's. Next day we traveled through a newly 
settled place called Strawbridge,—and also through a 
wilderness to Tuscarora, a small village, lately settled. 
After lodging here, next morning, the 18th, we were 
thoughtful about having a meeting; but being in- 
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formed that the Methodists were to have one in the 
forenoon, we felt easy to proceed on our journey, 
although we had some serious thoughts respecting 
spending First-day in traveling. However, we went 
on, and stopped at the house of a family who appeared 
to be very poor. We hada religious opportunity with 
them, and endeavored to stir them up to their duty. 
In the afternoon we called at an inn, where we met 
with a goodly old woman, which did my heart good, 
and cheered my spirits, after a dull season. We rode 
about forty miles this day, and reached good quarters 
at Hurlburt’s. In the evening we had a considerable 
collection of people, and a good meeting, in which 
our ancient friend James Wilson was much favored in 
supplication. 

After a good night's rest, we all appeared brave in 
health, for which I felt a degree of thankfulness to 
the Father of all our sure mercies. We were told we 
were two hundred and ninety-six miles from Philadel- 
phia, at this place. This morning we rode through a 
tract of pine land, like Jersey, to Danville, and so 
through an open settled country to a piace called Big 
Tree, which seemed so dark that we could not think 
of staying there all night; so went on ten miles fur- 
ther to the widow Berry’s, at Genesee river, where we 
lodged. In the morning crossed the river and passed 
an Indian town, and had fine roads over the plains, to 
a stage where we put up. Set out next morning early, 
and reached Buffalo to breakfast ; after which we went 
about three miles down the lake to the ferry. In 
about twenty minutes we landed on the Canada side, 
and mounting our horses, proceeded up the lake, 
about eleven miles to Daniel Pound's, at Black Creek, 
where I felt my mind favored with a comfortable 
quiet, similar to what I felt when I left my own habi- 
tation; for which renewed favor after a fatiguing 
journey, I felt a degree of thankfulness. After taking 
some refreshment we went on to Asa Schooley’s, 
where we lodged. 

Feeling an openness to Friends in their 
families, next morning, in company with Asa Schooley, 
we proceeded in the visit, and had religious oppor- 
tunities with ten families. On First-day morning, the 
25th of the Ninth month, I felt an apprehension that 
I was not out of my place in being here; which 
reconciled me to my absence from my native place and 
dear friends, and I felt desirous to be preserved in my 
allotment, and from dishonoring the blessed Truth, 
which at times I am desirous above all things to 
espouse. 


see 


About eleven o'clock, the people collected at Asa 
Schooley’s, more than could get into the house, and 
it was a solid, profitable meeting, I hope, to both 
visitors and visited. The people appeared well satis- 
fied and loath to leave us. In the afternoon we visited 
two other families. Next morning, we set out for 
Pelham, and rode about twenty miles down the river 
Niagara to Chippeway, and two miles further came to 
the Falls,—as awful a sight, I think, as I ever beheld. 
I also think it can scarcely be described by man, 
equal to seeing the thing itself. After viewing it 
awhile, we mounted our horses, and rode to Jesse 
Willson’s, in the neighborhood of Pelham. His wife 
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is a daughter of William Shotwell. Their house was 
small, but we were comfortably entertained. Next 
morning I felt finely rested, and we proceeded to visit 
four families. Lodged at John Taylor's, where we 
retired to rest with quiet minds, in a belief that we 
were not out of our places; which favor I think calls 
for humble thankfulness in this distant land, inasmuch 
as our holy Helper has been near from time to time, 
and yet remains to appear for our help, comfort, and 
edification. Nevertheless I sometimes suffer my mind 
to look towards home, with desires of enjoying it 
again: but I check myself with this reflection, ‘‘ mind 
the present day, and that it will make way for the 
future.”’ 

On Fourth-day, the 28th, we attended their pre- 
parative meeting. In the afternoor., on our way to 
Jeremiah Moore's, the wasps stung most of our horses, 
but Mary Witchel and myself escaped injury by jump- 
ing off, and getting clear of them. In the afternoon 
and next day we visited families, as also the day fol 
lowing, about nine or ten sittings. On Seventh-day 
morning, ourselves and horses all appear well, which 
is cause of renewed humble thankfulness. May we 
be quickened to watchfulness and diligent attention to 
the pointings of Truth, forasmuch as we have hitherto 
been helped to our comfort. Again we pursued the 
family visits, and next day attended their meeting, 
where was a mixed company, and an exercising time 
with some close labor. 

On Second-day, 3d of Tenth month, we visited 
several families, and rested the next day ; in the even- 
ing of which the Friends of the Indian Committee 
came, John Shoemaker, Isaac Coates, Isaac Bonsall, 
and George Vaux, which was mutually comfortable. 

On the fifth, we all attended their monthly meet- 
ing, in which there was much close counsel delivered, 
and we hoped on the whole that it was a profitable 
time tothem. Meeting held till near 5 o’clock, and 
we dined at Samuel Beckitt’s by candlelight. Isaac 
Bonsall then read some of his journal while visiting 
the Indians, which was very entertaining. Next morn- 
ing the Friends on the Indian Committee set out 
homeward, and my son James’s horse being lame, it 
was concluded for him to go back to Black Creek to 
take care of him. Our company also set out for 
Yonge Street, and traveled on the side of Lake 
Ontario nearly forty miles ; lodged on Captain Brant’s 
lands, in a log house near the water. We paid hima 
visit—he has a very spacious house, in a beautiful 
situation on the banks of the lake; but there seemed 
so much darkness there that I was glad to get from 
under his roof. We rode next day to a place called 
Credid, on an arm of the lake, where very fine salmon 
are caught. Here my horse got foundered, which 
detained us, and exposed James Wilson to consider- 
able hardship. Towards evening we went on, but the 
night overtaking us we had to beg for lodging at a 
house where we lay on straw ; but the people appeared 
to do as well as they could to accommodate us and 
our horses, being very poor in every way. 

(Conclusion to Follow.) 
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PRINCIPLES AND TESTIMONIES OF 
FRIENDS. 
SEVENTH MonTH 24, 1898.—No. 30. 
WORSHIP. 

GOLDEN TEXxT.—God is a spint: and they that worship him 
must worship in spirit and in truth.—St. John 4: 24. 
Worship is the act of paying divine honors to the 

Supreme Being; religious reverence and homage ; 

adoration paid to God. 

Samuel M. Janney refers to a very instructive fact 
mentioned in the history of the prophet Elijah, when 
he was in a cave on Mount Horeb. He was com- 
manded to go forth and stand upon the mount before 
the Lord. ‘And behold the Lord passed by, and a 
great and strong wind rent the mountain, and brake 
in pieces the rocks before the Lord, but the Lord was 
not in the wind: and after the wind an earthquake, 
but the Lord was not in the earthquake: and after 
the earthquake a fire, but the Lord was not in the fire : 
and after the fire, a still, small voice. And it was so 
when Elijah heard it, that he wrapped his face in his 
mantle and went out and stood in the entering in of 
the cave. And behold there came a voice unto him 
and said, ‘What doest thou here, Elijah?’ Thus it 
appears that Elijah knew that the word of the Lord 
(to which he had been long accustomed) was not to 
be heard in the noise and confusion of the outward 
elements, but as soon as he heard the still, small 
voice he wrapped his face in his mantle and listened 
tothe Divine monitor. We have no reason to believe 
that this ‘word of the Lord’ which came to the 
prophets, was conveyed in sounds to the outward ear ; 
for God is a spirit, and the soul of man is spiritual ; 
therefore the word by which he speaks to the soul is 
also spiritual.”’ 

Jesus in his interview with the woman of Samaria, 
told her that they who worship the Father must do it 
in spirit and in truth. To worship in spirit is to turn 
our thoughts from all that is formal and pleasing to 
the senses to God as an ever-present spirit. To wor- 
ship in truth is to lay every thought and desire of the 
heart open before God, and seek to be guided by him 
in all the actions of our lives. 

True worship is an individual exercise, and is not 
confined to any particular time or place. The prep- 
aration and condition of the heart is the one thing 
needful. This may be experienced when the head is 
reclining on the pillow, when our hands are engaged 
in our lawful avocations, or upon occasions appointed 
for public worship. God is omnipresent, and if the 
mind and heart are attuned to the sweet harmonies of 
love and truth, the one condition will be experienced 
wherein we will know of a sweet communion with 
Him, through the avenue of his holy Spirit, and in 
quiet waiting our spirits will rise in reverent thankful- 
ness for the privilege of this uninterrupted personal 
access to Him who is our Father. 

When individual minds are thus exercised, and 
numbers are brought together publicly to acknowl- 
edge their dependence upon God, there will be a 
measure of feeling experienced akin to that of the 
apostles on the day of Pentecost. 

We should not go to our meetings from a sense of 
duty to keep them up, but with a desire to gather and 
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mingle with kindred spirits, that our hearts may be 
warmed and our spirit-lives quickened by contact with 
others seeking strength from the same source. 

Let us not lose sight of the fact that this isa work 
that cannot be deputed to another, but must be per- 
formed by each, and its value realized before it can be 
of service collectively, and the season of quiet waiting 
is conducive to this experience. 

A writer of the present day has said that ‘ Sea- 
sons of retirement and meditation bring the soul into 
the conscious presence of the Divine Spirit, and there- 
fore best provides an intercourse from which the life 
may be rightly directed ; hence meetings for religious 
worship have been instituted, and these, when rightly 
held, afford opportunities for that needful meditation 
which is often interrupted in the home life.’’ 


SERMON BY DR. BOARDMAN. 
At Epiphany Baptist Church, Philadelphia, Seventh 
month 3, Dr. George Dana Boardman, spoke on ‘‘ The 
Nation of Mankind,” taking his text from Acts 17, 26: 
“And hath made of one blood all nations of men for 
to dwell on the face of the earth, and hath determined 
the times before appointed, and the bounds of their 
habitation.” In part he said (report in daily newspaper) : 

The text teaches two principal lessons ; the first is 
the unity of mankind, and the second is the limitation 
of mankind. This nineteenth century has been an age 
of great discoveries, in all branches of science, art, and 
investigation, but the most remarkable discovery of all 
has been the discovery of mankind, not of this nation, 
or that nation, but of the one great nation of nations, 
man. That applies comembership of us all in one body. 

This is the one thing that reconciles me to the 
present war. I do not believe in war. 1 think that 
the original impulse to engage in it was humane and 
Christian, but in this age of the world war is inhuman 
and un-Christian. The only way to harmonize war 
and the Bible is to substitute Moses for Christ ; for in 
all Christ’s sayings there is not one expression in favor 
of war. 

I have always been a man of peace, and while I 
believe it was right for our fathers to engage in the 
Revolutionary struggle, it does not imply that we have 
the right to do the same thing to-day. Thoughtful 
people—not frantic editors nor sensational preachers, 
but thoughtful people—have awakened to the concep- 
tion that no kind of gunnery can ever settle a modern 
question. 

Our people are now beginning to realize that there 
are other nations on earth besides ourselves, and that 
it may be necessary to make an alliance of nations. 
The kind of alliance I believe in is a pan-human, a 
terrestrial, alliance, including all nations in its union, 
making one nation of mankind. 

My text also preaches limitation. It is not neces- 
sary for the United States to go twelve thousand miles 
for the sake of increasing our territory. Bulk is not 
righteousness ; bulk is not honor. We are not yet 
strong enough to prevent lynch law right in our own 
country—not strong enough to execute our own laws. 
Then why cross the seas and undertake to administer 
law there ? 
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In general terms the mission of America is to take 
her place among the nations of the world as a great 
beneficent moral institution. It is to be a religious 
institution, having nothing to do with politics in that 
regard, but to cement mankind in one great philan- 
thropic nation. Oh, fora hero statesman, alike coura- 
geous and sagacious, who could show the world that 
the mission of America is not to destroy people, but 
to save people. 

True patriotism is to so love our country as to make 
ita benefactor to mankind. Listen to the King of Kings, 
the Lord of Lords, ‘“‘ Blessed are the meek, for they 
shall inherit the earth.’ I believe the time is coming 
when we Americans will fully realize that great truth. 
I look hopefully for the day when wars shall cease and 
Christ’s mission of peace be fulfilled, for He has not 
lived and died in vain. 


URGENT NATIONAL QUESTIONS. 

From the address by ex-Senator George F. Edmunds, of Vermont, 

at Independence Hall, Philadelphia, Seventh month 4, 1898. 
Tue right of an intelligent, homogeneous, and Chris- 
tian people, possessing all the natural resources of 
prosperity, to establish for themselves and maintain a 
republican government, devoted to equal rights, jus- 
tice, and order, was a clear denial of the “‘ Divine 
Right of Kings,”’ and was, if successfully carried out, 
a moral menace to dynastic government everywhere ; 
but the enterprise was successful, and has so con- 
tinued to this great national memorial day, when 
forty-five contiguous and coherent States containing 
one people numbering seventy millions or more sub- 
stantially homogeneous, engaged in similar and in- 
finitely diversified occupations, speaking the same 
language, with universal public education, with free- 
dom of religious worship, and with absolute liberty 
of opinion, and speech—all under the administration 
of orderly justice, exist across the whole breadth of 
the Continent. There must be a fundamental cause 
for this wonder of a century and a quarter. Other 
republics have come into existence and disappeared ; 
some falling through antagonisms of their compo- 
nents; others through an incapacity for organizing 
that self-government, which really, in practice, recog- 
nizes and defends the equal rights of man, and others 
still, through external violence. 

The main secret of the establishment of the 
United States and their continuance as one Republic 
—an indestructible union of indestructible States— 
lies obviously : 

First. In the moral character of the people of. the 
colonies and of the States succeeding them. They 
understood and sincerely believed in justice between 
man and man. They believed in the liberty, not 
only of political opinion and action, but also in the 
absolute necessity of peaceful order to the preserva- 
tion of just liberty of any kind. 

Second. The aggregate unity of the people, 
whatever may be the system of government—their 
unity in race, language, and general religious views, 
and in the cooperative similarity of their pursuits 
and inclinations—is one of the most powerful ele- 
ments of stability and happiness. 


Third. Perhaps the most important of all is the 
educated intelligence of the great mass of the active 
components of the social, religious, and political or- 
ganizations of the country. If knowledge and 
wisdom are essential to the good government of the 
people, the greater the extent and diffusion of these 
among the whole body of the citizens of a Republic, 
in the same degree will their liberties, safety, and just 
progress be assured. All this has been, and is, so 
self-evident that public education, as nearly free as 
possible, and often compulsory, as it should be, has 
been, and continues to be, one of the chief corner- 
stones in the framework of our States; and, 

Fourth. The opportunity afforded by climate, 
physical nature, and law to everyone to become a 
proprietor of land and the occupant of his own home. 

These have been the solid, and I think it is not 
too much to say, the indispensable foundations on 
which our Republic of one people and many States 
has been raised, and stands secure. 

All human experience in the history of govern- 
ments ‘‘ by the people and for the people’’ has proven 
that just in proportion that any one of these essential 
supports is wanting or weakened the safety of the 
people’s government is diminished, and that if they 
are not faithfully maintained their government is sure 
to fall. 

Governments do not exist or continue by accident 
or chance, or emotion, or blind fate. They are the 
products of the character and qualities of the people 
who compose them. Many illustrations of the truth 
I have endeavored to state in the briefest way are 
everywhere in the history of the world, and many 
are before our eyes to-day. 

We must also, always, and especially at this pres- 
ent time of noble emotions and _ solicitudes, keep in 
mind the principles and policies upon which our 
fathers established and have maintained our compact 
and harmonious republic. These principles are endur- 
ing ; they are as essential to our welfare now, and 
will be so in the future, as they were at the beginning. 

Our present Congress has seen and perfectly under- 
stood this, and, with the timely wisdom all good 
citizens are glad to impute to it, has recognized and 
manifested it by declaring that, in our effort to ter- 
minate the long-time Spanish misrule and tyranny in 
Cuba, and to expel that Government from the island, 
‘the United States hereby disclaims any disposition 
or intention to exercise sovereignty, jurisdiction, or 
control over said island, except for the pacification 
thereof, and assures its determination when that is 
accomplished to leave the government and control of 
the island to its people.” 

Neither what is called imperialism, nor jingoism, 
was allowed, even by implication, to play any part in 
this great and terrible drama of war. Indeed, no 
such declaration by Congress was necessary, I should 
hope, save to dispel the suspicions and discontents of 
other nations, whose own careers might lead them to 
think that the ulterior object of our war must be the 
increase of territorial dominion, for Congress and the 
people of the United States perfectly understood that 
an essential element in the nature of a republic is that 
all its citizens shall have a voice in it. Under our 





system, States having, by the Constitution, equal 
power in the Senate with every other State, naturally 
and almost inevitably developed out of territorial gov- 
ernments. Hence Congress and the people having in 
view the principles and history I have before men- 
tioned, could not think of taking into the family of 
States separate peoples, not homogeneous with our 
own, to share in making laws for us. But whether 
integral political parts of our republic or not, the pos- 
session of distant territory continually involves, as all 
nations have found, the maintenance of great standing 
armies and great navies, with the enormous expenses 
and other evils attending their existence. 

Other countries, like Great Britain, for instance, 
may, so far as the home country is concerned, have 
possessions, territories, colonies, and dependencies in 
any number, but the inhabitants of these distant 
places, however numerous and prosperous, have no 
right to any voice in the home, or, indeed, in national 
events. Is it not wise then for our republic to adhere 
to the true principles upon which republics must be 
founded, and to continue, in spite of all temptations, 
in the policy that has made us great and strong ? 
The relations (often changing) of other great Powers 
with each other would make it extremely inconveni- 
ent and indeed dangerous for us to enter into any per- 
manent alliance with any of them. They are all our 
friends professedly, and so far as their people are 
concerned, they are, I have no doubt, really our 
friends. Any alliance in the broad sense, therefore, 
with one Power would raise distrust in all the others, 
and might be injurious to our ally as well as to our- 
selves. The warning of Washington, uttered soon 
after the termination of our practical and beneficial al- 
liance with France, at the end of the Revolution, is 
more valuable now, when we are strong, than it wasa 
century ago, when we were weak. 

It is very true, 1 am glad to think, that sympa- 
thies of race and language and similarities of social 
institutions will always have their just sway, and will 
particularly lead such nations as possess them always 
to cooperate as occasion arises, as far as possible con- 
sistently with justice to others, in attaining the great 
and beneficent ends of a continually improving civil- 
ization and increasing welfare among all peoples, and, 
by so much, diminishing provocations to war, and 
aid to bring in the reign of peace. If we believe in 
the idea and necessity of having a government of law 
among and operating upon individual men, we know 
that one of the chief ends of government is to protect 
human beings against the passions and violence of 
each other, and to establish and preserve peace. 
But the same peoples in their union as governments 
maintain from century to century millions of armed men 
and ‘slay and slay and slay.’’ But while wars still 
seem to be inevitable, a happier time will come, and 
another century of the work of education and religion 
will, it is reasonable to believe, bring the nations of 
the earth into more constant and enduriug amity and 
mutual confidence and respect, and that just and safe 
means of settling differences between nations will be 
applied and made effectual, through the arts of peace 
and not of war. 
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POWDER-MILL PIETY. 
Sunday School Times. 

THERE is a saying which runs to the effect that ‘he 
who works in a powder-mill should be pious.” It 
contains an unquestionable truth, and at the same 
time expresses a widespread error. Why should he 
who handles gunpowder be pious? Because he is in 
hourly peril of death. Is piety for death, then, or for 
life? Is there any greater obligation laid upon the 
soldier in the field, or the sailor on the battle-ship, to 
remember God, than on the peaceful citizen ? Certain 
trades and occupations involve an element of risk 
which makes insurance costly. Does God make 
claims that rise in equal proportion with the risk ? 

There are men who evidently count it a privilege 
to forget God. Piety bores them. They keep up 
their claim upon it with much the feeling with which 
men pay the premiums upon their insurance policies. 
If they could be assured that life went on forever as 
it goes to-day, that there was neither judgment upon 
sin nor peril of eternal loss, they would seldom care 
to think of God. Christianity, with them, is neces- 
sary for death, but not for life. It is a reserve for 
times of peril, and not a working instrument of every- 
day success. 

It is needless to say that there is a large element 
of self-deception in such a view of Christian living. 
Our Lord’s thought is just the opposite. With him 
the death of the body is incidental, and the spirit’s 
life with God essential. He aims to make men ready 
to live, for he knows that if they are ready to live 
they will also be ready to die. 
his intention always. He brings life and immortality 
to light. He takes away the fear of death. 

What, then, is the office of that fear of death 
which has played so large a part in the experience of 
men? It became so threatening a part of Luther’s 
thought that it needed but the added terror of the 
storm to drive him to the convent, where he hoped 
to lead a holy life. It brings men to their knees in 
times of danger, as when the passengers of a dis- 
abled steamship through days of peril give themselves 
to prayer. Christian faith was just as important for 
those passengers the day they sailed from port as in 
the hour of jeopardy. There is no saving grace in 
terror, or even in the prayer of fear. All that the 
sudden coming near of death can do is to arouse men 
to the truth of moral obligation and the passing by 
of opportunity. It shows them their own hearts, 
that it may drive them to the eternal refuge. When 
it has served this purpose it ceases to be useful, and 
becomes a clog and hindrance. It leads men to the 
cross, but cannot lead them farther. . 

Every man lives in the powder-mill of earth, 
where death is always at his side. But he who lives 
with Christ has peace and rest even in the midst of 
peril, because his faith takes hold upon the eternal 
life of God. 


Life comes first in 


THERE can be nothing in a nation or a State or a 
city, however exalted its aims, or however pefectly or- 
ganized, which is not in the persons composing the city, 


the State, or the nation. An ultimate standard of worth 
is an ideal of personal worth.—//oratio St bbins. 
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THE QUIET HOUR. 

AGAIN and again we are called to repeat the constant 
need there is for the retirement of mind from the ever 
engrossing cares of daily life. No matter how great 
the pressure of activity that surrounds us, the need 
of the spirit to rest apart from the confusion of things, 
is still greater. We cannot do our best work without 
constant communion with God, and it is now as it was 
in the olden time, his voice is not heard “ in the wind, 
in the earthquake, in the fire,” but in the “sound of 
the gentle stillness’’ we become conscious of his 
presence and are silenced to hear him. 

More and more is the need for restful seasons 
becoming apparent, and they are the wise men and 
women of to-day who seek periodically for a quiet 
hour in which to be refreshed at the living fountain of 
the Christ of God Even if the 
fulness of the spirit power is not realized, they uncon- 


within themselves. 


sciously feel its effect in stilled nerves and quieted 
minds. 

It is well to have stated times for mind rest and 
spirit culture, for in such periods, as our beloved poet 
has said, there 

‘* Sometimes comes to soul and sense 
The feeling which is evidence 
That very near about us lies 
The realm of spiritual mysteries.”’ 

As Friends we should realize the value to us of 
attendance upon our regularly appointed meetings for 
worship ; this, Whittier also acknowledged when he 
wrote : 

‘I find it well to come 

For deeper rest to this still room, 

For here the habit of the soul 

Feels less the outer world’s control, 

The strength of mutual purpose pleads 
More earnestly our common needs ; 

And from the silence multiplied 

By these still forms on either side, 

The world that time and sense have known 
Falls off and leaves us God alone.”’ 

No more eloquent plea fora service of silence 
can be given than these few simple lines, and they 
should be made as household words in every family 
professing the faith of Friends, for they touch the very 


foundation of our profession regarding social worship. 


But Friends do not stand alone in placing a high 
value upon quiet, restful hours for both mind and 
body ; a liberal Scotch writer of wide observation and 
discriminating mind, says of his countrymen: ‘“ Much 
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of the solidity, sobriety, and reliability of the Scottish 
character is owing to their serious and thoughtful 
observance of recurrent periods of sacred rest.’’ 

We may well query if the modern desire to be, 
as it were, perpetually on the wing in search of wealth, 
pleasure, or even knowledge, has not a tendency to 
weaken character? There should ever be fostered a 
reverence for those seasons of rest that will enable 
the spirit to receive at times, ‘“ whole volumes of 
thought on its unwritten leaves,” thought that carries 
us forward with higher aims and uplifted characters. 
Let us cherish every quiet hour, be it either to our- 
selves alone, or gathered for social worship with 
others, that we “‘ may grow up in all things into him, 
which is the head, even Christ.” 


THERE have been some reports of ‘ mismanage- 
ment’’ in the war operations. One vigorous corres- 
pondent, ten days ago, reported the American situa- 
tion before Santiago as “critical.” If there have 
been “ blunders,’’ such experiences are not new. The 
“blunders” of war-makers are proverbial. There is 
always a large percentage of miscalculation, want of 
harmonious action, confusion, waste, failure, and dis- 


appointment in war. History—largely a record of 


wars, until in recent years civilization began to find 
that fighting was not the only interest of human life 
—is a chronicle swollen by the miscalculations and 
disasters attending upon military and naval under- 
takings. Some of the most sorrowful and terrible 
tragedies in the experience of mankind have been 
those, like Napoleon’s campaign in Russia, in which 
military commanders set out to accomplish some pre- 
tendedly desirable result, but failed to see the essential 
folly and defectiveness of their schemes. 


WE call attention to some additions in the announcement 
of arrangements for the Richmond Conferences, on the first 


page. The full schedule of the special train from the East is 
given. 


MARRIAGES: 

CARVER—HAVILAND.—Sixth month 23, 1898, at 
Friends’ meeting-house, Schermerhorn street, Brooklyn, under 
the care of New York Monthly Meeting, John Linton Carver, 
of Media, Pa., son of Phebe A. and the late John Carver, 
formerly of Byberry, Pa., and Cora Haviland, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., daughter of David S. and the late Sarah A. Haviland. 

FLEISCHMANN—JUSTICE.—At the residence of the 
bride’s parents, 72 Norwood Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y., under 
the care of East Hamburg Monthly Meeting, N. Y., Sixth 
month 29, 1898, Simon Fleischmann, son of Emanuel and the 
late Eliza Fleischmann, and Laura G., daughter of William 
G. and Anna E. Justice, all of Buffalo, N. Y. 


DEATHS. 
BLACK.—Suddenly, Seventh month 6, Rudolph Justice 
Black, son of the late Samuel W. Black, in his 63d year; a 
member of the Monthly Meeting held at Green street, Philad’a. 





COMLY.—At Bustleton, Pa., Seventh month 9, 1868, 
Emaline K., wife of John Comly ; a member of Byberry 
Monthly Meeting. 


CROASDALE.—Seventh month 7, 1898, at the Delaware 
Water Gap, Pa., Evan Thomas Croasdale. 


FARNUM.—Seventh month 6, 1898, Elizabeth H., widow 
of John Farnum, a well-known member of Twelfth Street 
Meeting, (O.) Philadelphia. 

SHARPLESS.—Seventh month 7, 1898, at Catawissa, 
Pa., Eliza Sharpless, aged 95 years; a member of Roaring 
Creek Monthly Meeting, Pa. 

She was sister of the late Kersey Sharpless. They were 
children of Benjamin Sharpless, who settled there about one 
hundred years ago, and whose home was a place of welcome 
for Friends visiting that section. She continued a lively in- 
terest in our Society, and was much beloved. A sister of her 
father married Morris Truman, who removed early in this 
century to Brownsville, Pa., and was an active member of 
Redstone Quarterly Meeting. a 


Special Correspondence of Friends’ Intelligencer 
LETTERS FROM AARON M. POWELL—I. 


Lonpon, Sixth month 28, 1898. 

Wuen we left London for Southampton and our 
homeward voyage early in Twelfth month, 1896, we 
did not then expect ever again to cross the Atlantic 
upon the philanthropic mission which has brought us 
once more to England. A reaction, which has re- 
sulted in the re-introduction the past year of State 
regulation of vice in India, where it had been abol- 
ished, and its threatened re-introduction in sundry 
military districts in England, under the auspices of 
the present Tory Government, has occasioned also 
the calling of an exceptionally important Congress of 
the International Federation for the abolition of State 
regulation of vice, to be held in London next month. 
It is to attend this International Congress, in response 
to earnest appeals from Josephine Butler, its Honorary 
President, and others, that we have once more, in 
behalf of the American Purity Alliance, made the 
voyage. 

It was a unique experience this time to sail from 
New York with a flood-tide at an early hour, under 


Government direction, with extra careful pilotage 


between special buoys, to avoid contact with, and dis- 
turbance of, the dangerous mines with which our 
peaceful and beautiful harbor has been equipped for 


defense against a possible Spanish assault. The 
transformed S¢. Pau/, of the American Line, now of 
grim, war-like aspect, was just from Cuban waters, 
lying at anchor, receiving coal off Staten Island, pre- 
paratory for another cruise. 
were also unwelcome reminders that for our beloved 
country the hand upon the dial of progress, in the 


direction of the higher Christian civilization, of peace | ¢ Ig 5 = . 
| from our dear friend Charles Thompson, of Morland, 


on earth and good will among men, had suddenly 
been turned backward. Very soon after leaving Sandy 


Hook, and before the American coast had been wholly 
lost to our vision, we ran into a rough sea, the after | 


effect of a preceding storm. Though neither of us 
experienced this time real sea-sickness, when the 
dinner hour came at evening we were both somewhat 
more inclined to fasting, and Anna to omit breakfast, 


except a little fruit, the following morning, but after | 


that we were both able to report regularly at meals 
throughout the voyage. Our ship, the .odilc, of the 





These symbols of war | 
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Atlantic Transport Line, is one of the fleet built es- 
pecially for the cattle carrying traffic, and provided 
with a double keel, to prevent rolling and injury to 
the cattle therefrom.. There are a few state-rooms 
upon the upper deck, comfortably fitted up, with elec- 
tric light, steam-heat, etc., for a small number of 
passengers, and the “ double keel’’ adds as much to 
the comfort of sensitive passengers as to that of the 
cattle. Upon the long, narrow, swift steamers, with- 
out such merciful provision, in such a sea as we en- 
countered the first twenty-four hours, there would 
have been first-class rolling, as well as pitching, with 
racks upon the tables, and inevitabley a maximum of 
sea-sickness. We had no racks upon the tables at 
any time, and during the seven years the J/oéi/e has 
been in service racks have been placed upon the 
tables but twice! Our cautious captain took the 
longer Southern route to avoid icebergs, and that, 
with three days of storm and a slight fog detention, 
prolonged our voyage to nearly twelve days before 
arriving in London. 
nate to see no icebergs, though one day we were 


We esteemed ourselves fortu- 


made conscious by atmospheric conditions that we 
were not far from them. As fellow-voyagers we had 
sixty people, including a number of 
happy, lovely children, four hundred cattle, and one 
hundred and eighty-one horses, some of them ex- 
ceptionally beautiful and valuable. 


considerable 


Our dumb com- 


panions were wonderfully quiet and patient, well fed 
and well cared for as to cleanliness and ventilation. 
They seemed also appreciative of the visits the pas- 


sengers would from time to time pay to them. 
voyage was without very especial incidents. 


The 
We saw 
several whales, and one—a very large one—evidently 
startled, passed directly in front of, and was almost 
run down by our steamer. We met many vessels, 
one in mid-ocean, painted black and carrying a Nor- 
wegian flag, was mistaken by some of our eager 
passengers for a Spanish cruiser, and for a little time 
created quite a sensation ! 

We approached the southern coast of England 
in the early morning, and enjoyed greatly, in the 
clear, cool invigorating atmosphere, which made our 
heavy wraps essential to comfort, the beautiful, pictur- 
esque views of the various points of land near which 
we passed, as also the trip up the Thames approaching 
London. 

We found awaiting us at the Devonshire House 
Temperance Hotel, adjoining Devonshire Friends’ 
meeting-house, in which London Yearly Meeting is 
held, and which we make our London headquarters, 
a heart-warming message of welcome to England 


who will join us here at our International Federation 
Congress, and whose rural home in Westmoreland 
we are invited to visit later. We have also most kind 
messages from our friend John William Graham, of 
Dalton Hall, Manchester, and other valued friends. 
We arrived just in time for me to give, our first 
day in England, a promised address, in response to 
an invitation from the Executive Committee before 
leaving New York, at the annual meeting of the 
London Social Purity Alliance, held in Westminster 
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Town Hall, the Archdeacon of London in the chair. 
This association is the pioneer Purity society in this 
country, one of the initial meetings of which in 1873, 
a quarter of a century ago, it so happened I was in- 
vited to attend during the sessions of the first Inter- 
national Prison Congress, the occasion of my first 
visit to London, and the first public meeting upon the 
subject of Purity I had ever attended. This anniver- 
sary meeting just held was one of much interest, with 
several addresses upon various aspects of the general 
subject. The address of the presiding Archdeacon, 
a dignitary of the Church of England, (whom we 
heard preach an excellent, very practical sermon in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral on First-day last), was of excep- 
tional interest and value, a portion of which at least 
we shall hope later to reprint for the benefit of Ameri- 
can readers. 

Our first First-day in London we attended in the 
morning Devonshire Friends’ Meeting. Though 
London Yearly Meeting is held here, and historically 
it is the most interesting Friendly headquarters in 
the world, in many respects, the regular local meeting 
is very small. In location it is what we should call 
in New York very much “ down town,” and very few 
Friends’ families now live in the vicinity. Besides 
ourselves there were, I think, twelve women and 
twenty-three men present, not half a dozen of whom 
were under forty years of age. It was a pleasant 
meeting, both in the silence and in the vocal expres- 
sion not very unlike our own. In the afternoon we 
attended a in Westminster Abbey, where 
Canon Wilberforce, whom it has been our privilege 
personally to know in this country and in America, 
was announced to preach. The contrast of environ- 
The 
Abbey, so full of historic memorials, was crowded 
with a congregation which must have numbered thou- 
sands. The musical service is most elaborate and 
attractive, and the reputation of Canon Wilberforce 
for earnestness and eloquence as a preacher is national 
and international. 


ment with the morning was indeed very great. 


His sermon on this occasion was 
a powerful plea for temperance, and for humane con- 
sideration for the over-worked poor, especially the 
working girls of the great match factories, in whose 
behalf there has lately been a vigorous agitation here, 
and some appalling statements indicating its urgent 
need. 

On Second-day, the 2oth inst., as guests of our 
friends Henry J. Wilson, M. P., of Sheffield, and his 
wife, we visited the Lords, and later the 
House of Commons, a very favorable opportunity to 
see both houses of Parliament in session, and to study 
their methods of proceedure in contrast with those of 
our own National Congress. We saw Lord Salisbury, 
the present prime minister, in his seat, but did not 
this time hear him speak. We were, however, so 
fortunate in the House of Commons as to hear its 
present Conservative “ leader,’”’ A. J. Balfour (nephew 
of Lord Salisbury), address the House. 


House of 


As a man, 
introduced by a member, I was privileged to occupy 
a seat in'the “ Strangers’ Gallery’ of the House, 
but Anna, asa woman, with Mrs. Wilson, though her 
husband is a Member, must needs contemplate these 
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august British legislators from behind the grating 
which separates the ‘“ Ladies’ Gallery” from the 
House! I ventured to suggest to our friends that if 
American members of Congress should undertake 
thus to fence off women in our House of Represen- 
tatives in Washington a first-class rebellion might be 
speedily anticipated. 

Following our visit to the Houses of Parliament 
we were unexpectedly, and most pleasantly, guests, 
with our friends, the Wilsons, at dinner with John 
Edward Ellis, M. P., and Mrs. Ellis, of Scarboro’, in 
their London home. Mrs. Ellis is a sister of Joshua 
Rowntree, a well-known and highly-esteer.ed English 
Friend, also formerly a Member of Parliament. Both 
Mr. and Mrs. Ellis spoke to us very kindly of the 
Swarthmore “ Party of Ten,” entertained by them, 
with others, at a reception given last year at their 
Scarboro’ home, in connection with the “ Summer 
School.” 

Later in the evening of the same day we attended, 
with Mrs. Wilson and Mrs. Ellis, a reception given by 
the Executive Committee of the Women’s Liberal 
Federation, of which Lady Carlisle is President, in the 
spacious and beautifully decorated rooms of the Inter- 
national Art Exhibition Association. Here we met 
very pleasantly many friends whom we have met on 
previous visits to England, including Miss Florence 
Balgarnie, a gifted and eloquent advocate of political 
equality for women, purity, temperance, and other 
reforms, Margaret Farmer, and the Priestmans, of 
Bristol, Alice Clark, of Street, Somersetshire (a grand- 
daughter of John Bright), and others. It was our 
privilege also to attend on the following days several 
sessions of the annual meeting of the National Wo- 
men's Liberal Association, which I may not now un- 
dertake to characterize at length. The meetings were 
attended by several hundred women as official dele- 
gates from local associations, in sympathetic, coop- 
erative relations with the policy and measures of the 
Liberal Party. One evening a great public meeting 
was held at St. James Hall, with addresses by John 
Morley, the intimate political friend and cabinet asso- 
ciate of Gladstone, and others, presided over by Lady 
Trevelyan. Though not ostensibly a woman suffrage 
organization, this political association of women is in 
reality a powerful ally of the suffrage movement, and 
it also adopted a very strong declaration against the 
revival of State regulation of vice in connection with 
the British Army in India, to be presented as a me- 
morial protest to the Government. 

On Seventh-day last, by invitation of our friend 
Frederic Cash, Honorary Secretary of Friends’ Asso- 
ciation for Abolishing State Regulation of Vice, we 


| accompanied an excursion party composed of mem- 


| bers of Willesden Friends’ Meeting (older and younger 


Friends), to Stoke Poges, for many years the home of 


| the Penns, a few miles from Windsor, and to Burn- 


ham Beeches, a most delightful rural retreat, con- 
spicuous for its beauty even among the many attrac- 
tions of rural England in its summer aspect. We 
shared a very enjoyable English picnic lunch, and the 
out-of-door games, in which old and young joined, 
all dominated by the Friendly spirit. Parting from 
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our friends at Slough, on the return journey we spent 
two hours at Windsor, where the Queen is at present 
sojourning, and returned to London later in the 
evening. 

Some additional notes of Friendly associations in 
connection with Stoke Poges ; of English feeling in 
connection with our unhappy war with Spain ; and 
other matters of interest I must reserve for a later 
letter. Aaron M. PowELt. 


THE ESSENES. 

Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

Tue paper by Robert Ellis Thompson, in the INTEL- 
LIGENCER, in which mention is made of the Essenian 
Brotherhood, is a very suggestive one, and there is 
no reason why any lover of truth should shy at its 
consideration. I will quote from a letter I received 
from that excellent and learned man, Benjamin Hal- 
lowell, dated 1874, in which he called my attention 
to a book by Ethan Allen Hitchcock, which he de- 
sired me to receive as a present from Benjamin Rod- 
man, of New Bedford. This work, in two volumes, 
treats largely of the Brotherhood, which people 
Benjamin spoke of as the “Quaker Jews, as they 
have been termed, the Essenes.’’ ‘There is,’ he 
says, ‘strong evidence to my mind that Jesus had 
familiar intercourse with them; and that they were 
the repository of the accumulated wisdom and learn- 
ing of the Eastern nations through a long succession 
of ages.” 

The Essenes are largely alluded to in the New 
Testament, under the term Brotherhood. The father 
of Church history, Eusebius, who wrote, A. D. 316, 
quoting from Philo, ‘the Jew,’’ occupied a chapter, 
(X VII.) in giving a full citation from this one of the 
most distinguished and voluminous writers of an- 
tiquity, and thus sums up his conclusions: ‘“ But 
whosoever desires to have a more accurate knowledge 
of these things, may learn them from the history 
already cited; but that Philo when he wrote these 
statements, had in view the first heralds of the Gospel, 
and the original practices handed down from the 
apostles must be obvious to all.’’ Their mode of 
writing delighted Philo, who was an allegorist, and 
semi-mystic. They expounded, he says, ‘‘ the sacred 
writings by obscure allegorical and figurative exp res- 
sions,’ etc. 

“It is highly probable,’’ Eusebius says, “ that the 
ancient commentaries, which Philo writes they [the 
Essenes] have, are the very gospels and writings of 
the Apostles, such as are contained in the Epistles to 
the Hebrews, and many others of St. Paul’s epistles.’’ 

The Jewish historian, Josephus, was likewise de- 
lighted with the Essenes, and though he was himself 
a Pharisee, it seems that he became a neophyte 
amongst them. He speaks in the highest terms of 
James, whom he says was “the brother of Jesus, who 
was called the Anointed,” and considers many of the 
judgments which overtook the Jews were in conse- 
quence of the treatment of James, who it seems 
“‘was delivered to be stoned, as a breaker of the law.”’ 
James held a high position amongst the Brotherhood, 
as Hegesippus, another historian, likewise says. 
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Josephus writes of the Essenes that “they take 
great pains in studying the writings of the Ancients, 
and choose out of them what is most advantageous 
to soul and body. They have no one certain 
city, but many of them dwell in every city.” 

Davip NEwport. 
Abington, Sixth month 20. 


GLADSTONE’S PUBLIC SERVICES. 
W. T. Stead, in Review of Keviews. 

Frrst; he completed the revolution in British finance 

which Sir Robert Peel had begun. Mr. Gladstone was 

Cobden in office, establishing free trade and throwing 

the ports of the empire open to the world. 

Secondly, he abolished the paper duties, which ren- 
dered a cheap press impossible, reduced the duty of 
cheap light wines in the interest of temperance, pre- 
pared the way for a heavy increase in the death duties, 
and steadily reduced the national debt. 

Thirdly, he was the most potent force in the elec- 
toral revolution which democratized first the urban 
and then the rural electorate, and then directed the at- 
tack of the democracy upon the House of Lords. 

Fourthly, he reintroduced and popularized the 
policy of Canning as the foreign policy of England. 
This policy was humanitarian and crusading in its es- 
It supported young peoples struggling to be 
free, championed Bulgaria against the Turk, and de- 
fended the principle of the European concert as the 
germ of the United States of Europe. 

Fifthly, in things imperial he conquered Egypt, 
gave up the Ionian Islands, the Transvaal, evacuated 
Afghanistan, anexed Fiji and southern New Guinea, 
and either granted or confirmed the charters granted 
to the Royal Niger, Borneo, and South African com- 
panies. 

Sixthly, in the case of the “ Alabama” he estab- 
lished the principle of arbitration as the right way of 
settling international disputes between kindred Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples. 

Seventhly, he abolished church rates and university 
tests and disestablished and disendowed the Irish 
Church. 

Eighthly, he attempted to do justice to the Irish 
peasant, and closed his career by an unavailing effort 
to pass a measure of home rule for [reland. 

Ninthly, and perhaps the most important of all, he 
was ever the embodiment of the sentiment of duty and 
of the principle of justice. The spirit of the man was 


sence. 


more than any series of his acts, and his rule was uni- 
formly lofty and his 
We shall not speedily look upon his 


appeals were ever to the higher 
nature of man. 
like again. 


A Boston correspondent refers to two large horse chestnuts 
which were moved last spring with the greatest skill, but they 
died. In the fall, an examination was made, and the holes 
found to be full of water within one foot of the surface of the 
The holes were really flower pots without the neces- 
sary holes in the bottom to allow the water to escape. There 
can be no better lesson in gardening than to be continually 
remembering why it is necessary to have a hole in a flower 
pot !—Meehans’ Monthly. 
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ARRANGEMENTS AT RICHMOND. 
WE would again remind Friends of the desirability of sending 
their names and post-office address to the secretary of the 
Committee, whether they apply for board and lodging or are 
entertained by relatives and friends, that they may receive 
membership cards and baggage tags. This will avoid the 
necessity for identifying baggage and giving directions for its 
proper delivery at the railroad station. 3y showing the 
membership cards to any member of the Reception Com- 
mittee, parties can be readily and speedily directed as to the 
best way to reach their-respective lodging places. 

When not to be provided for through the committee, 
Friends will please state the name and address of the party 
with whom they will lodge, and all are requested to notify us 
over what railroad they will come, and the day and hour of 
their arrival. Those from the eastern district who are ex- 
pecting to come otherwise than with the J. W. Hutchinson 
special party, will please so state. 

Board and lodging accommodations are by no means ex- 
hausted, but the committee will appreciate prompt application, 
as they can make more satisfactory arrangement when they 
have time in which to consider them. Of necessity, some 
applications will come in late, but it is hoped that all who can 
do so will apply early, and not leave it until the last moment. 

The arrangement with the W. C. T. U. ladies in regard 
to High Point Hotel has been slightly modified. On the 
first and second floors, where more than two persons occupy 
one room, the charge will be $7.00 each for the week, the 
same as in private families. With two persons only in a 
room, the charge remains the same as before announced, 
$8.50 for each. 

Lunch will be served (at High Point) at noon, and dinner 
at night. Parties who do not wish to return to the hotel for the 
noon meal can arrange to carry lunch with them. 

FRANCES M. ROBINSON, 
Secretary Committee of Arrangements, 
122 N. 15th street, Richmond Indiana. 


CouRAGE, the highest gift that scorns to bend 

To mean devices for a sordid end. 

Courage—an independent spark from Heaven's bright 

throne, 
which 

alone. 

Great in itself, not praises of the crowd, 

Above all vice, it stoops not to be proud. 


By the soul stands raised, triumphant, high, 


—Farguhar. 


Miss ErHet BARTON read a paper at a recent meeting of 
the Linnean Society of London, this being the first occasion in 
the annals of the Society on wh’j) a woman has read a paper 
before the Society herself. He: paper dealt with the structure 
and development of certain species of seaweeds found in the 
gulf of Florida, a subject in which she has recently been oc- 
cupied in making researches. 


Miss ALBERTA Scott, of Cambridge, Mass., has the dis- 
tinction of being the first colored graduate and the first of her 
sex trained early in the schools of Massachusetts to be gradu- 
ated from one of its colleges. She was graduated this year 
from Radcliffe College. 


Dr. MARY ELIZABETH WILLIAMS has been appointed 
Professor of Greek at Mount Holyoke College, Mass. She 
took the degree of Ph. D. from Michigan University and has 
spent the past year studying in Athens and Rome. 


THe Australian aborigines are now ranked by ethno- 
graphers as fifth or sixth from the bottom in the list of so- 
called natural races, the Veddahs of Ceylon being the lowest 
in the scale of savage culture. 


HERE we want to subdue the world under the ‘‘ guiding 
hand of Providence’’ when we can’t so much as decently 
govern one American city.— 7he Commonwealth. 


Miss HANNAH KINDBOM, a bright young woman 
Swedish birth, has just been installed as professor of nursing 
in the University of Texas. 
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€ducational Department. 


EXPERIMENTAL SCIENCE AND MANUAL TRAINING. 
Dr. Henry R. RUSSELL, of New York, contributes to the 
New York Teachers’ Quarterly, an article on ‘‘ Experimental 
Science and Manual Training.’’ It is a plea for both Manual 
Training and Experimental Science, as being useful, and en- 
tirely possible, in schools below the grade of the High School. 
In some comments on the articles in the Magazine, the editor, 
Dr. Joseph S. Taylor, says: ‘‘ There are two distinct theories 
One is that the processes should ex- 
ercise the child’s powers with a view to the future use of the 
needs required. The other is that the school exercises should 
themselves have a resent value and interest in the child's 
life. The school is to be not mere freparation fur life. It zs 
life.’’ 

Prof. Russell’s plea, he says, is in line with this latter view, 


as to educational work. 


and this we think, is a fair statement of the line of argument 
employed in the article. 
tions from it. 


We make below one or two quota- 


‘‘ Experimental science, dealing with the elements of 
physics and chemistry, has close connection with many sub- 
jects embraced in the usual common school course touching 
matters related to our every-day life, and forming the true basis 
for a proper course in nature study ; and as the average age 
at which children leave school is under that at which they 
usually enter the high school, the opportunity for such study, 
if furnished at all, must be furnished in the common school. 
If it is provided for there, the spirit of investigation as exhib- 
ited in observing and experimenting will often be fostered and 
reinforced in the home, where additional incentives and op- 
portunities will not be wanting for carrying on what has been 
rightly begun in the school.’ 

‘* Whatever experimental work is interesting and beneficial 
when done by the teacher, is doubly interesting and beneficial 
when done understandingly by the pupils themselves,’’ Prof. 
Russell says, and this no doubt is true. Heurges, therefore, 
that ‘‘home-made apparatus’’ be provided. ‘‘To have 
home-made apparatus in the hands of the teachers is an ex- 
cellent plan,—a long step in the right direction ; to place 
simple and inexpensive apparatus from the regular dealers in 
the hands of the pupils for them to use, is a much better plan, 
and, except for the expense, is much more likely to become 
general ; but the ideal plan, as it seems to the writer, is for 
the pupils themselves to make the apparatus in the school- 
room under the eye of the teachers, and to use it there under 
their direction.’ 

As to manual training, he says he ‘‘ does not believe it at 
all necessary that the course should be very carefully, strictly, 
and accurately graded as to steps, nor as to the kind of tool 
used. Ifthe manual training is to be made serviceable to the 
science work, as is assumed in this article, it will be better to 
grade the science course so far as to preserve the proper se- 
quence of topics and let the manual training bend to suit the 
science work.’’ 

He doubts ‘‘ whether there is a natural order in which 
tools should be taken up and used, or a natural order of exer- 
cises for any one tool when the use of it is to be learned. So 
in our work some of the traditions may as well be set aside, 
and materials and tools be employed and operations intro- 
duced as they are best suited to accomplish the ends in view. 
The piece of apparatus, whatever it may be, should be well 
made ; it should illustrate that which it was intended to il- 
lustrate ; and the pupil should know how to use it for that 
purpose ; but ‘‘ perfection’’ should no more be insisted upon 
in this line of work than in writing, drawing, or anything else. 
Pupils should not be required to go so slowly as to lose interest 
in what they are doing ; nor allowed to proceed so rapidly as 
to be slovenly in their work, or superficial in their knowledge.’’ 
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LAING SCHOOL REPORT. 

THE report of the thirty-third year (ending Fifth month 27, 
1898) of the Laing Normal and Industrial School, at Mount 
Pleasant, S. C., has been sent out. It presents a very full 
statement of the work of the school. The number of scholars 
enrolled during the year was 425, the largest number in at- 
tendance being 400. The aim of the school ‘‘ has always 
been to give a common-school education to the many, rather 
than a more advanced é¢ducation to the few.’’ One-half or 
more of the pupils are village children, from Mount Pleasant ; 
the remainder came from adjoining plantations, or more re- 
mote places in the interior. Those who live no farther away 
than seven or eight miles walk, daily, but those whose homes 
are more distant board in the village, or bring ‘‘rations,”’ 
hire rooms and board themselves. 

The expenses of the school for the past year were $2,740.- 
70. Of this $2,100 was for salaries of teachers, of whom 
there are ten, including Abby D. Munro, Principal. Ex- 
cept $160 from the public-school fund, appropriated by the 
County Commissioners to the school, and $80 received from 
pupils, the support of the school has been entirely by private 
subscriptions and contributions. These amounted to $1,915.68. 


TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS.—Ely J. Smith, of the Class of 
‘98, Swarthmore College, has been appointed to the Phillips 
public school, in Solebury, Bucks county. 

Mary A. John, of Bear Gap, Pa., is appointed for the 
coming year to the Buckmanville School, Upper Makefield, 
Bucks county. She graduated at George School, 1897, and 
had a public school this last year. 

Esther B. Foulke, who had the Friends’ School at Wrights- 
town, Bucks county, last year, will continue the coming year. 


Notes.—The Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association 
held its annual meeting last week at Bellefonte, adjourning on 
the 7th. Superintendent E. Mackey, of Reading, was chosen 
president. Among the vice- presidents are Richard Darling- 
ton, of Chester county, and Elizabeth Lloyd, of Bucks. 

The Newtown £uvferprise says: Among the large number 
of applicants for the position of principal of the Girls’ High 
School at Burlington, N. J., are several who forwarded their 
photographs to the school trustees, and one applicant not only 
sent her photograph but her weight and height also. 


AT WORCESTER, Mass.—President Birdsall, of Swarth- 
more College, left on the 12th inst., for Worcester, Mass., 
attend the Summer Session of Clark University. It continues 
two weeks. Henry R. Russell, of New York Friends’ Semi- 
nary, is also among those attending. 


to 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE.—Superintendent Hall has ener- 
getically resumed the work in his department, since returning 
from the West. President Birdsall, whose residence has been 
in Germantown, (Philadelphia), will occupy the president's 
house, on the College grounds, early next month. 


MEETING AT WESTBURY.—A meeting in charge of the 
Educational Committee of New York Yearly Meeting is ap- 


a to be held at Westbury, L. I., on the 24th inst., at 
2.30 p. President Birdsall, of Swarthmore College, will be 
present ad address the meeting, and the company of Helen 
Magill White is also expected. 


Sinden: Sesociations, te. 


RISING SuN, Mp.—Ata regular meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association, held at West Nottingham on the 3d of Seventh 
month, the opening exercises consisted of the reading of the 
g6th Psalm, which contained the thought that if true piety be 
extended over the whole earth, God will finally establish all 
that is good upon an enduring and unchangeable basis. 
Some beautiful thoughts were expressed at roll-call, after 
which the minutes were read and approved. 

The regular exercises were begun by Albert Buffington 
reading a paper entitled ‘‘ Christianity as Friends see it.’’ 
Friends hold, he said, that Christianity is a life, and a Chris- ! 
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tian is one who possesses that life, a vital living force or 
reality that has always been from the very beginning. The 
end and objective interest of human life is to develop and es- 
tablish this life in the human breast. There thus remains but 
one thing in life worth living for and that is to gain character, 
that in the performance of our daily duties we may exemplify 
that we are not mere professor but possessors of this inherent 
life. 

‘‘The Teaching of Friends’’ was presented by Eugene A, 
Reynolds, who spoke of the true beauty of silent worship. 
‘‘We worship God when our spirits touch His.’’ So in 
silence we meet, having faith in the ever present Holy Spirit, 
to draw nigh unto the Father and wait to hear his voice 
which speaks in the ear of the soul. 

A paper prepared by Elizabeth R. Lincoln regarding 
‘Ourselves and Others’’ was likewise much appreciated, it 
coming right in touch with the routine of life, and aiding us 
in deciding how we can best keep to the right path, which is 
the thing of paramount importance toeachof us. Evenin the 
trivial affairs of life we need to ask ourselves the question, 
‘*What would Christ have done in the same case ?'’ How 
many of us would not fall short in less than a day? All the 
circumstances of our lives, our homes, our friends, our joys, 
and our sorrows are the materials out of which we are to build 
that greatest and grandest of all structures, ‘‘A noble soul.”’ 
We thus realize what a vast amount of influence we are each 
capable of exerting. As Whittier puts it, ‘‘ Be thou the true 
man thou dost seek,’’ and like him obey this injunction, and 
illustrate it by living a strong and helpful life of Christian 
service. 

After some comments upon the papers read, the program 
for Eighth month was read. The customary, but soul-inspir- 
ing silence, closed our Association. 

ELLA F. Cor. 


HunrT, Sec. 


MICKLETON, N. J.—The Quarterly Meeting’s Visiting 
Committee, having an appointment at Mickleton, on the 
morning of Sixth month to, the Philanthropic Committee 
arranged for a meeting in the afternoon, with the thought of 
having the help of visiting Friends, in which we were not 
disappointed, and the meeting was considered a complete 
success. The most encouraging feature was the willing service 
rendered by all who were asked to participate. The day was 
all that could be desired, and the exercises were in harmony 
with the surroundings. Representatives from the near neigh- 
borhoods were in attendance. 

The meeting opened with a prayer offered by Rachel M. 
Lippincott, asking for strength and help in this grand work 
that lies before us. Then a portion of the 6oth chapter of 
Isaiah was read by Job T. Haines, followed by an excellent 
paper on ‘‘ Plant Life an Emblem of Human Life,"’ read by 
Rachel Livezey Borton. An essay on Tobacco, written by 
Mary Owen, was read, showing what a good influence the 
young women might have over the young men, and of the 
evil effects of tobacco on the human system. 

This was followed by a paper on Peace and Arbitration, 
written by Hannah Moore, showing that Peace and Arbitra- 
tion would do more towards settling difficulties than all the 
wars can do. Several very appropriate pieces were then 
rendered on the subjects by some of the younger members, 
ao by some excellent remarks by Joel Sorton, William 

. Hilliard, and others, after which the meeting closed, all 
feeling that it had been a very profitable time. E. B. H. 


PERSONAL NOTES. 


MARTHA SCHOFIELD is now staying with Clara S. Schreiner 
(a teacher at the Schofield School), at Centre Harbor, New 
Hampshire. The minister of the Congregational Church at 
Merideth invited her to his pulpit, and to occupy his sermon 
time in telling the congregation of her work, which she did last 
First-day morning, the toth. While in this neighborhood 
she has had great pleasure in being a guest with the youngest 
son of her revered friend General O. O. Howard and making 
a call at a camp on the Lake, upon the widow of Gen. S. C. 
Armstrong, formerly of the School at Hampton, Va. 
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TWO PICTURES. 


Z. 
ONE summer noon we lay reclined beneath 


The softly whispering maples’ cooling shade, 
And saw the sly, bright sunbeams trickle through 
The crannies that the weaving leaves had made ; 
The world was fair, the sound of childhood's laughter 
With chirp of birds came sweetly to our ear, 
And from the hay-field with insistent rattle 
The mower’s sharp staccato rang out clear ; 
Knee deep amid the fragrant smelling clover, 
We saw the sturdy farmer stride along, 
And from his lips there floated at the moment 
The whistled fragments of familiar song ; 
The sleek-limbed horses shook their clanking harness 
And sniffed the freshness of the new-mown grass, 
While now and then a lark would rise in terror 
To see the stranger near her household pass ; 
We watched,—and all seemed strangely calm and quiet ; 
We heard no note of anguish or of strife, 
And in the presence of that peaceful prospect 
We only thought, —‘‘ How beautiful is life !"’ 
II. 
The scene was changed ; o'er happy home and fireside 
The grim Destroyer's icy hand had passed, 
And one we loved in full undying measure 
Had fall’n to slumber in our arms at last ; 
In darkened room, o'er bier and sable vestments 
The cypress and the lotos twined in grief, 
And hearts that felt the touch of desolation 
Seared to the semblance of their withered leaf ; 
Dry were our eyes ; our sorrow's chiefest sorrow 
Came with remembrance of the vanished love, 
And only dulled the deep-set pain of parting 
The hope of following to that home above ; 
Then as we gazed upon those earthly features, 
We saw the lines of trouble fade away, 
And only peaceful calm and holy gladness, 
Shone on the face upraised to meet the day; 
The cares of life had fled upon the pinions 
Of the stern angel, with the fleeting breath, 
And as we saw that look of exaltation, 
We murmured low, ‘‘ How beautiful is death !"’ 


ELy J. SMITH. 


THE WHETSTONE ON THE SCYTHE. 

In the dawn, with tasseled caps, the corn stands yellow onthe 
plain, 

And the breeze with cresting ripples sweeps the fluctuating 
grain, 

Up and down the tuneful gamut runs the hushed and mur- 
murous sound 

Ofthe growing things that open dormer-windows in the ground. 

Then the birds, in clumps of bushes, greet the light with 
anthems sweet, 

And the chirr of squirrels in hollow trees is heard across the 
wheat, 

While the farmer-lads are whistling at their labor, brown and 
blithe, 


And the meadow hears the music of the whetstone on the 
scythe. 


Presage of the bread of millions, round the earth that sound 
shall roll, 


Wheresoe’er the sturdy yeoman breaks the soil to his control. 
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Famine, with his hollow cheek, shall flee the happiness it 
brings, 

But the laugh of ruddy children cheers the region where it 
rings. 

Church bells, sequent to that music, swing in belfries high in 
air ; 

Peace, the placid child of Plenty, shall extend her borders 
there. 

In the earth's warm hand at springtime lay the seed, her 
rightful tithe, 

And the autumn shall re-echo to the whetstone on the scythe. 

—Curtis May. 


Notes of a lecture by Prof. O. C. 
School, Philadelphia. 
Cock, Stenographer. 


S. Carter, of the Boys’ High 
Furnished the INTELLIGENCER by George B 


WHEN I contemplated visiting Arizona last summer | 
was advised by friends not to undertake the journey 
at that season. They said the heat would be intense, 
and would render the visit very unpleasant; but | 
found that they had failed to take into consideration 
the fact that the northern part of Arizona is a plateau 
country for hundreds of miles. If you will draw a 
line from east to west through the central part, all 
that portion of the territory north of this line is 
elevated from 5,000 to 7,000 feet above sea-level,— 
about equal to the White Mountains. It is 3° colder 
for every thousand feet we ascend; and at an eleva- 
tion of 7,000 feet of plateau we could not have in- 
tensely hot weather. So I found the northern part of 
Arizona, even in July, rather pleasant, with tempera- 
tures of 80° and 85°. Sometimes it would be a little 
hotter than that; but it was not unbearable. I have 
suffered more from heat in Philadelphia during many 
a July and August than in Arizona, 300 miles nearer 
the equator. 

In Southern Arizona, however, the climate is in- 
tensely hot. The elevation of the northern portion 
descends in a series of steps until at the southern line 
you are only a few feet above sea-level. The southern 
section is probably the hottest place in the United 
States. At Mammoth Hot Tank, near the Southern 
Pacific Railroad, a temperature of 128° in the shade 
has been reached in summer time ; and at Fort Yuma, 
on the Colorado River, in the extreme southwestern 
corner, the temperature rises to about 120°,—it was 
that last summer, in a railway car. So that there isa 
diversity of summer climate, from a fairly comfortable 
temperature in the northern elevated part to a heat 
equal to that of the Desert of Sahara in the south. 

The air is very dry. Of course you would natur- 
ally expect that from a region located like Arizona ; 
the Rocky Mountains condense the moisture from the 
east, and the Coast Range or the Sierra Nevada con- 
dense that from the west,—either snow or rain,—so 
the winds from the east and the west, by the time they 
get to Arizona, Colorado, and New Mexico, are dry. 
The Territory is a great resort now for consumptives. 
They are flocking to Phcenix and Tuckson in southern 
Arizona, instead of going to places like Florida and 
southern Colorado; but when the summer comes on 


| they leave southern Arizona, on account of the intense 


heat and cross over to California. 
While passing through Arizona we crossed a small 


' canyon known as Canyon Diablo or the Devil’s Can- 
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yon, which has nothing to do with the Grand Canyon, 
but brought to mind a very interesting “ find”’ of sev- 
eral years ago. Prof. A. E. Foote, a mineralogist of 
Philadelphia, received notice from a prospector of a 
discovery of iron-ore in Arizona, accompanied by a 
sample; but Foote at once saw that it was not iron- 
ore at all, but was metallic iron ;—in fact, it was a 
meteorite ; and as meteorites are very scarce and very 
expensive, he of course journeyed post-haste to this 
Devil’s Canyon and there he found, scattered over the 
ground for two or three acres, about 200 meteorites, 
in all, the largest find ever made in the world up to 
this time. One specimen weighed about 200 pounds. 
When these meteorites were ground down in sections 
Dr. Koenig found them exceedingly difficult to cut, 
—one breaking several chisels ; and in a cavity in the 
meteorite were two or three small diamonds. Devil's 
Canyon, the scene of that find, is comparatively small, 
being only about 200 feet deep, and is otherwise 
uninteresting. 

Another point which is of great interest to any 
one visiting Arizona, is the peculiar Indian tribes who 
inhabit that region ;—the Moquis, for example, who 
live in northeastern Arizona, It is a rather trouble- 
some place to get to, as itis away from the beaten 
track and from the civilized portion of the Territory. 
The trip, if you attempt to make it from Flagstone, is 
a very unpleasant one. You have to cross the 
Painted Desert, and that is not quite on such an ele- 
vated plateau; there is a drop of about 3,000 feet 
there, and it is an intensely hot desert. Some who 
have tried to cross it in the hot summer months have 
had to go back; but Ward Merriam, who crossed it 
recently, had a very hard time of it—though from 
Holbrook northward the journey to the Moqui 
Indians can be made with considerable comfort. You 


require a camping outfit and a pretty good team of | 


horses; and the journey can be made in about two 
days. It is certainly a very interesting place to visit. 


These Moqui Indians are supposed to be descendants | 


of the Cliff Dwellers. They have made their homes 
on these high mesas, or flat-topped bluffs, four hun- 
dred and five hundred feet high, which are ascended 


by steps cut in the rocks. On the bluffs these Indians | 


have built their villages. They are built of stone set 
in mortar made of mud. The mud is carried from 
the valleys below on the backs of the Indians. The 
dwellings are generally about two stories high, and 
without windows or doors; but they ascend their 
dwellings by means of a ladder and then pull the lad- 
der up after them. They raise quite a number of 
goats; and they have pens along the mesas in which 
the goats are kept at night. In the morning they 
drive them to the nearest grass, four or five miles 
distant. 

What is most interesting about these peculiar 
Indians is their Snake-dance. The Snake-dance is 
the ceremony that they offer to their gods for rain 
(this being an exceedingly arid country). There is no 
regular date for the Snake-dance. There is a series 
of notched hills among which the Moqui villages lie ; | 
and when the sun gets in a certain position in one of 
these notched hills, that is the signal for the ceremony 


| from the Indians, is the Grand Canyon. 





to begin. There are, in the seven Tucsonian villages, 
two secret societies known as the “ Society of the 
Antelopes”’ and the “Snake Society.’’ After these 
ceremonies have gone on for a couple of weeks, 
they start out to gather the snakes. They go down 
on the plains below and generally manage to get 
about a hundred. Half of them are generally rattle- 
snakes and the rest are bull snakes. They put them 
in a bag; and on the day of the ceremony each man 
puts asnake in his mouth and his companion (known 
as the ‘ hugger’’), puts his arm around his neck and 
he has a snake-whip in his hand and dangles this 
snake-whip right in front of his face in order to attract 
the attention of the snake, so that they will not be 
bitten ; but many of them are bitten and it is said by 
some that they have an antidote for this snake-bite. 
It is known, so it is said, to the oldest woman in the 
tribe and to the Medicine Man; and when they die, 
they give the secret to others. Whether that be 
true or not, I do not feel warranted in stating. Pro- 
fessor Edward Drinker Cope, who was very good 
authority, once said he did not feel quite certain—he 
was rather inclined to doubt the existence of an anti- 
dote ; but it is said these Indians are bitten quite fre- 
quently ; and I would not be surprised at all if they 
have some cure which is not known to civilized races, 

These mesas are devoid of soil ; but in the plains 
below the Indians raise pumpkins, melons, and a few 
vegetables. They also have peach trees. 

The most interesting wonder in Arizona, aside 
Very few 
people from the East have visited this, and many con- 
fuse it with the canyon of the Colorado, of the State 
of Colorado,—which is really a canyon of the Arkan- 
sas River. This latter is a wonderful ¢anyon, about 
2,000 feet deep, but very narrow. The canyon of the 
Yellowstone, too, I have admired, and would not 
want to say anything that would detract an iota from 
its splendor ; as you stand on Point Lookout and see 
that gorgeous coloring along the sides you cannot fail 
to admire its great beauty. But that of the Yellow- 
stone is only about 1,200 feet deep, and neither it nor 


the Colorado Canyon can be compared,—it is simply 
out of the question,—with the Grand Canyon of the 


Colorado River in Arizona. They might be put away 


| in its vast depths and be out of sight. 


The Colorado River is formed by the junction of 
the Green and the Grand rivers. The Green rises 
about sixty miles south of the Yellowstone Park in 
Wyoming ; and the Grand River rises near Long’s 
Peak, in the State of Colorado. These unite in Utah 
and form the Colorado, which then flows south, and 
then westerly through Arizona, then flows south 
again, forming the boundary between Arizona and 
Nevada and Arizona and California,—finally emptying 
into the Gulf. This, undoubtedly, is the great river 
of the west. Its length is about 2,000 miles, and it is 
formed by the melting of the snows from the Rocky 
Mountains ; and yet along its southern course it flows 
through this intensely hot region, the Colorado 
Desert. 

The river is enclosed in high walls through Utah, 
and for 200 miles in northern Arizona it flows through 
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these canyons , here constituting the Grand Canyon, 
proper. The journey to the canyon is not an un- 
pleasant one. You leave “ civilization” when you 
leave the town of Flagstaff, and taking the stage, 
drawn by six horses, the journey northward begins. 

Captain Powell, who was Director of the United 
States Geological Survey before the present incum- 
bent, in 1869 started out to explore the Colorado 
River and the Grand Canyon. The river had never 
been explored by white men, and he was advised by 
the Indians not to undertake the journey; all the 
traders and white men in that region advised him 
against it. They told him the river had a subterra- 
nean channel in some parts, that there were whirl- 
pools and rapids there, and that he could never man- 
age to get through. But he started out, with nine 
men and four boats, built especially for the purpose, 
of strong oak with steel bulkheads,—the boats being 
divided into compartments; and in these different 
compartments the provisions were stored. They took 
rations for a ten months’ journey. The flour and 
provisions they divided among the different boats, so 
that in case one should be lost they would have some- 
thing left. They set out, May 24, 1869, from Utah, 
on the Green River ; and they went along very peace- 
fully down the river, with an uneventful journey, until 
they reached Canyon Leduc, about twenty miles long. 
There one of the boats went overa falls, struck a rock 
in the whirlpool, and was broken in half. The men 
were thrown out, and swam to an island, from which 
they were rescued by Powell’s party. But the boat 
had lodged on some rocks, and in it were all their in- 
struments —their barometers, thermometers, -and vari- 
ous other scientific instruments they had taken along ; 
and they knew they must have them in order to make 
observations. Finally, they managed to swim out to 
the broken boat and recover the instruments, and again 
started on their journey. It was not like sailing 
down a river. There are high, precipitous walls, two, 
three, four thousand feet. There are places where 
there are trails from the rim of the canyon down to 
the bottom ; and if you are fortunate enough to find 
one of these you may get up to the plain, but for a 
great distance along this canyon of 200 miles you are 
a prisoner. After they had journeyed for a while one 
of the men said he had had enough of danger ; and he 
finally got home by way of the Ute Indian Reserva- 
tion. Powell allowed him to go, although he said he 
was a very faithful man ; but since they had lost the 
boat they were rather crowded. 

The description of this journey is published by the 
United States Government, being a volume of several 
hundred pages, and it reads likea romance. Powell’s 
concise account of his journey through that canyon 
equals, in thrilling interest, almost any of the descrip- 
tions of the journeys made by any of our Arctic ex- 
plorers. The Marble Canyons were 3,000 feet in 
height, and of beautifully variegated marble of many 
hues ; and all along there was a kind of platform, half 
a mile in extent. Finally, they came to the Colorado 
Chiquito,—the Little Colorado River,—which flows 
through the Painted Desert. The water flowing into 
the main river is heavily loaded with lime, magnesia, 


and other constituents taken from the desert. The 
walls there are almost as grand as those in the main 
canyon. Powell noticed in the canyon, in the river, 
columns of lava 100 feet in height coming right up 
out of the river. The river there was cutting through 
the granite, and was a roaring torrent. Away up on 
the rim of the canyon, about 3,000 feet above, he 
could see, clearly outlined, a volcanic cone. What a 
sight that must have been, ages ago, when the molten 
lava poured right over the rim into the Colorado 
River and virtually dammed it up! 

They held a consultation here, and three of the 
men determined to leave Powell. He did not want 
them to go; but they tried to persuade him not to 
continue his journey ; and after a long debate, he let 
them go, giving them ammunition and what food 
could be spared. The flour had been wet so often by 
the boats upsetting that they had to sift it through 
mosquito netting; and they lost nearly all of it and 
had but a few pounds left on nearing the end of the 
journey. The three men who left Powell after great 
difficulties got to the top of the plateau ; and they 
there fell in with a hostile Indian tribe, who slaugh- 
tered them. If they had only stayed with Powell 
twenty-four hours ‘onger their dangers would have 
been at an end; because in that time his tremendous 
task was virtually completed. It had taken him three 
months ; and he had traveled a thousand miles. 


MACAULAY ON ENGLAND'S COLONIES. 

In his Essay on the West Indies, (Essays, Vol VI., p. 324), 
Macaulay, discussing the Colonial policy of England, expressed himself 
very energetically. 
THERE are some who assert that, in a military and 
political point of view, the West Indies are of great 
importance to this country. This is a common but a 
monstrous misrepresentation. We venture to say 
that colonial empire has been one of the greatest 
curses of modern Europe. What nation has it ever 
strengthened ? What nation has it ever enriched? 
What have been its fruits? Wars of frequent occur- 
rence and immense cost, fettered trade, lavish expen- 
diture, clashing jurisdiction, corruption in govern- 
ments, and indigence among the people. What have 
Mexico and Peru done for Spain, the Brazils for 
Portugal, Batavia for Holland? Or, if the experience 
of others is lost upon us, shall we not profit by our 
own? What have we not sacrificed to our infatuated 
passion for transatlantic dominion? This it is that 
has so often led us to risk our own smiling gardens 
and dear firesides for some snowy desert or infectious 
morass on the other side of the globe. This inspired 
us with the project of conquering America. This 
induced us to resign all the advantages of our insular 
situation—to embroil ourselves in the intrigues and 
fight the battles of half the continent—to form coali- 
tions which were instantly broken, and to give sub- 
sidies which were never earned. This gave birth to 
the fratricidal war against American liberty, with all 
its disgraceful defeats and all its barren victories, and 
all the massacres of the Indian hatchet, and all the 
bloody contracts of the Hessian slaughter-house. 
This it was which, in the war against the French 
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Republic, induced us to send thousands and tens 
of thousands of our bravest troops to die in West 
Indian hospitals, while the armies of our enemies 
were pouring over the Rhine and the Alps. When a 
colonial acquisition has been in prospect, we have 
thought no expenditure extravagant, no interference 
perilous. Gold has been to us as dust, and blood as 
water. Shall we never learn wisdom ? 

Those who maintain that settlements so remote 
conduce to the military or maritime power of nations, 
fly in the face of history. The colonies of Spain 
were far more extensive and populous than ours. 
Has Spain at any time within the last two centuries 
been a match for England either by land or by sea? 
Fifty years ago our colonial dominions in America 
were far larger and more prosperous than those which 
we at present possess. Have we since that time ex- 
perienced any decay in our political influence, in our 
opulence, or in our security? Or shall we say that 
Virginia was a less valuable possession than Jamaica, 
or Massachusetts than Barbadoes ? 


Position in Sleep. 


A MEDICAL writer on this subject, after considering the objec- 
tions to lying flat on the back, says: 

‘«It is better, therefore, to lie on the side, and, in the 
absence of special disease rendering it desirable to lie on the 
weak side, so as to leave the healthy lung free to expand, it 
is well to use the right side, because when the body is thus 
placed the food gravitates more easily out of the stomach into 
the intestines, and the weight of the stomach does not com- 
press the upper portion of the intestines. A glance at any of 
the visceral anatomy will show this must be. Many persons 
are deaf in one ear and prefer to lie on a particular side. 
But, if possible, the right side should be chosen. Again, 
sleeping with the arms thrown over the head is to be depre- 
ciated ; but this position is often assumed during sleep, be- 
cause circulation is then free in the extremities and the head 
and neck and muscles of the chest are drawn up and fixed 


by the shoulders, and thus the expansion of the thorax is 
easy.’ 


PRESIDENT E.tort, of Harvard University, ina recent address 
before the Dorchester (Massachusetts) Woman's Club, dis- 
cussed the happy marriage. A brief extract from his address 
credits him with saying that the idealizing devotion with which 
the happy marriage begins is the most admirable thing in 
human nature. He does not seem to favor the idea that the 
corner-stone of happiness in marriage is a sufficient income 
secured against the chances of fortune. On the contrary, he 
declares, that the young woman who marries for money or 
position is sacrificing the best of life which marriage affords. 
The chief conditions of a happy marriage, as he finds them, 
are health, common intellectual interests, and a religious belief 
held in common between husband and wife. No doubt he 
enlarged upon these conditions, and qualified the idea of the 
superlative importance of the latter two by taking large views 
of them. We often see, for example, people very happily 
married whose minds are so differently constituted that it 
seems impossible that they should have more than a limited 
number of intellectual interests in common. But there are 
different kinds of good minds, and minds that supplement one 
another seem quite as well suited to harmonious associations 
as those that run in parallel grooves. 

So as to a common religious belief. That must mean 
agreement in the great essentials, the roots of which lie deep 
in character, and which really determine standards and shape 
conduct. The existence of practical agreement of this sort is 
not necessarily inconsistent with much variation in details of 


belief which are important, but not really vital. A marriage 
between a Protestant and a Catholic may be happy, though 
such alliances are highly inconvenient. The marriage which 
may be expected to fail is one between persons who are not 
likely to agree as to what is right and what is wrong.— 
Exchange. 


Spain’s South Coast and Interior. 


ALONG the 


Mediterranean shore Spain presents a narrow 
ribbon of fertile, delightful country. 
called ‘‘the Garden of Spain,’’ and its inhabitants are active 
and industrious. In the Province of Valencia, from the city 
of the same name, to Alicante, garden follows close upon 
garden. Hereare grown wheat, wine, raisins, oranges, dates, 
and olives. In these regions irrigation is successfully prac- 
tised. The greater part of the water of the short coast streams 
is thus employed. Little rain falis, and what does come is 
dreaded because of the violence of the storms and the damage 
done by floods to the irrigation reservoirs. 

It is a great contrast to pass from these tropical shores to 
the wind-swept plains of interior Spain. The level country, 
inclosed bythe Guadarrama and the Cantabrian mountains, 
forms in the west an extensive wheat-growing region. Toward 
the east, as the rainfall decreases, pasturage encroaches upon 
arable culture. In New Castile, on the south of the Guadar- 
rama and in about the center of Spain, the political capital 
has been placed. The level country in which it has been 
dropped, as if by accident, is for the most part a waterless 
plain, swept in winter by the piercing winds from the naked 
mountains of the north, sweltering in summer under the effect 
of the sun’s rays on bare rock and soil.—£. LD. Jones, in 
North American Review. 


The region is often 


Hedges and Trees Injured by Shade. 
A CORRESPONDENT, writing to Meehans’ Monthly, says: ‘‘1 
covered a honeysuckle hedge with an old tennis netting to keep 


the balls out while playing. Removing it in part a year or so 
later, | noticed that the vines seemed affected ; a part of the 
hedge still covered,—say four years,—by the remnants of the 
netting, is nearly dead in appearance. Can it be that a net- 
ting with meshes an inch across, partly over a healthy hedge, 
would cause this ?”’ 

To which the editor replies: Partial shade, by so far as it 
is shade, is injurious to young growth. It is for this reason 
that it is injurious to permit vines to scramble over trees. The 
trees that support the vines get some light for their young growth, 
as well as do the young growth of the vines ; but the supporting 
trees soon pass into decrepitude. Honeysuckles are often per- 
mitted to run over hedges. The writer has one in mind where 
only three years ago one was permitted to spread a few of its 
branches over an osage orange hedge, one of the most vigorous 
of any kind of live fence or hedge. There were but a few 
branches the first year spreading over the osage plants, but the 
ill effects were plainly seen. The honeysuckle is still there, 
but the osage plants are nearly dead. The fact is that the 
young growth of any tree or shrub will not willingly share its 
right to the whole field of light it desires. 


Think Before You Strike. 


I] REMEMBER reading in my boyhood about a merchant trav- 
eling on horseback, accompanied by his dog. He dismounted 
for some purpose, and accidentally dropped his package of 
money. The dog saw it, the merchant did not. The dog 
barked to stop him, and as he rode farther, bounded in front 
of the horse and barked louder and louder. The merchant 
thought he had gone mad, drew a pistol from his holster and 
shot him. The wounded dog crawled back to the package, 
and when the merchant discovered his loss and rode back, he 
found his dying dog lying there, faithfully guarding the 
treasure. 

The following little story, told by a friend of mine, is not 
as painful, but adds force to the thought: Think before you 


strike any creature that cannot speak. ‘‘ When I was young 





and lived up in the mountains of New Hampshire, I worked 
for a farmer and was given a span of horses to plough with, 
one of which was a four-year-old colt. The colt, after walking 
a few steps, would lie down in the furrow. The farmer was 
provoked and told me to sit on the colt’s head, to keep him 
from rising while he whipped him ‘to break him of that 
notion,’ as he said. But just then a neighbor came by. He 
said, ‘there’s something wrong here, let him get up and let 
us find out what is the matter.’ He patted the colt, looked 
at his harness, and then said, ‘ Look at this collar; it is so 
long and narrow, and carries the harness so high, that when 
he begins to pull it slips back and chokes him, so that he 
can’t breathe.’ And so it was ; and but for that neighbor we 
should have whipped as good a creature as we had on the 
farm, because he lay down when he could not breathe."' 

Boys, always remember that all animals are dumb, and 
cannot make their wants known. 

Think before you strike any creature that cannot speak.— 
George ae Angell. 


Two Acres For Four Persons. 
‘*Can a family of four make a living on two acres just outside 
of a city of over 150,000, with plenty of water for irrigation, 
and a greenhouse 20 by too feet? And what can be 
duced to best advantage for family support ?’’ 

This query was submitted by the Rural New Yorker toa 
number of practical gardeners and florists, and among an- 
swers received were these : 

Jerry Dutter, of Indiana, says that he would not be afraid 
to take the greenhouse alone, and a half-acre garden, and 
support a family of four by raising early vegetable plants for 
market. He would also grow carnations and such other 
flowers as will sell in the market. Strawberries and other 
fruits that bring the best prices are advised, as are gooseber- 
ries and currants. Some of the tree fruits, such as plums, 
peaches, and pears, set among the small fruits, would bea 
source of profit, and he would also keep a good cow, a few 
chickens and a pig to eat the refuse and waste from the 
garden. Many other little things would suggest themselves 
to a thinking man from a study of the markets he intends to 
supply. A few swarms of bees are also suggested, which 
would be a help to the fertilization of the flowers. 

Professor Bailey, of Cornell University, says that the family 
can make a living upon two acres; but would need to grow 
specialties, and these specialties would depend upon the 
adaptability of the grower. Asa rule, the greatest amounts 
of profit can be made from specialties in winter fruits, in 
vegetables, and in flowers, but there is also more risk in the 
growing of these. 

T. C. Kevitt, of New Jersey, says that the inquirer might 
set one acre to strawberries, 30 by 34 inches, let only four 
runners grow to each plant and let only one plant grow to 
each runner. He advises Glen Mary, Ridgeway, and Parker 
Earle as the varieties best adapted for this method of culture. 


pro- 


He figures out that the acre would yield, at the low price of | 


five cents per quart, $750, which, after taking out all expenses 
of growing and marketing, would leave a profit of $398. 
The other acre might be best set to currants, raspberries, 
blackberries, plums, and peaches, but nothing else would 
pay as well as strawberries. He would set both acres to 
strawberries and would not bother with a greenhouse. 


ONE ship drives east, another west, 
With the very same winds that blow, 
Tis the set of the sails and not the gales, 
Which tell the way to go. 


Like the winds of the sea are the ways of fate, 
As we voyage along through life, 
Tis the set of a soul that decides its goal, 
And not the calm or the strife. 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


THE percentage of beet sugar produced in the United 
States during 1897 to the total consumption is reported as 2 4. 
It is expected that for the season of 1898 the production will 
reach 4 per cent. 
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NOTES ON THE WAR. 


A DESPATCH says that the crewson the ships of Cervera’'s fleet 
were freely given liquor before the attempted escape from the 
harbor of Santiago, and that when taken prisoners many of 
them were under the influence of drink. Another despatch 
says that when in the running fights the firing of the American 
ships became more deadly, and the Spanish gunners were 
being slaughtered, they ‘‘ deserted their guns, and then were 
shot down by their own officers.’’ ‘‘As the battle grew more 
desperate the wines and liquors belonging to the officers were 
handed out to the crews, so that with drunken courage they 
would keep up the hopeless fight.’’ 


RICHARD HARDING Davis, in a letter from in front of 
Santiago, on the 3d instant, describes the hardships of the 
American troops. ‘‘ They have been,’’ he says, ‘‘in the 
most cruel heat, and wet with frequent showers, for three 
days. They are unable to move about. They are under an 
unceasing fire. 

‘«] went along the trenches this morning, and saw men 
lying in the high grass, which was as wet as a sponge. The 
dew had not been out of the clothes they wore since June 3o. 
Some of them had been without food for forty-eight hours. 
When food did come it was ‘hard tack’ and coffee. Those 
who smoke—and they are in the majority—were suffering 
agonies from the lack of tobacco. Their nerves were so un- 
strung in consequence that as a substitute they were smoking 
grass, tea-leaves and herbs.’’ 

CapTAIN R. D. Evans, who commands the battleship 
Jowa, which took part in the destruction of Cervera’s ships, 
has given an account of it to the newspapers. It is a 
graphic description, and exhibits impressively the horrors of 
the battle. Many shells fired by the American ships took 
effect on those of the Spanish, doing great damage, and 
causing terrible loss of life. On the Vizcaya, the officers said 


they ‘‘ could not hold their crews at the guns,’’ owing to the 


terrible fire, and the number who were killed and mutilated. 
The details are too shocking to be reproduced in the INTELLI- 
GENCER. It is to be hoped that the eager readers of the war 
despatches in the daily newspapers will realize from them 
what war is. 

APPREHENDING the bombardment of Santiago, a great 
number of inhabitants abandoned their homes last week, and 
came out of the city into the American lines. They were not 
able to take anything with them, and were in a starving con 
dition. Their number is represented in the despatches as 
being several thousands. At El Caney, the little village 
where there was such hard fighting on the Ist inst., there 
were said to be 8,000, A despatch on the 7th said: ‘‘ The 
country for miles around is dotted with the camps of refugees. 
They have little clothing and no food. The Red Cross Society 
is working among them. Miss Clara Barton visited them to 
day. Five thousand are heading for Siboney, their route 
being thirteen miles along through the brush and cactus, 
through which they were wearily plodding barefooted. They 
heard that there was food at Siboney, but in this they are mis- 
taken, as there is hardly enough there for the soldiers. Many 
refugees began arriving at Siboney to-day. A large number 
of them are women and children. The sick were carried on 
litters. The condition of the roads, so called, is awful. ‘Itis 
reported that many of the refugees have already succumbed 
to the heat and the hardship of their journey, and are lying 
half dead by the roadside."’ 

A DISPATCH from before Santiago on the gth said that the 
Spanish soldiers were breaking open the houses in the city 
which the people had abandoned. 

‘The refugees complain that they were allowed to take 
very little with them when they were forced to leave the city. 
The road from Santiago to the coast still is lined with unfor- 
tunate women, carrying their children and big bundles of 
goods. Tugging at their dresses are hundreds of tots, over- 
loaded with little treasures and childish trinkets. I saw 
several youngsters carrying live pigs, and one boy was trying 
to make the best of the situation by holding tenaciously to a 





among the refugees are sickly. It is a common sight to see 
refined women sitting by the roadside weeping and begging 
for food, wearing all of their finery and making desperate at- 
tempts to maintain their dignity in distressing circumstances.’ 


We all know, says the Springfield Republican, ‘what 
Italy’s colonies have cost—an army and navy whose expense 
is impoverishing the people and has already brought the na- 
tion to the verge of bankruptcy, internal revolution, and 
anarchy. As for Spain, the present premier, Sagasta, is re- 
ported as saying some time ago : ‘Our colonies have cost us 
dear. Within the last twenty-five years we have spent in 
them 3,000,000,000 francs in defensive works. Only the 
most important cities and points have been fortified, as we 
could not erect works everywhere. The cost would have been 
7,000,000,000 or 8,000,000,000 francs.’ And:all to feed a 
false national pride which our jingoes are striving to cultivate 
in the people of the United States. Germany's colonial ex- 
perience is of recent date, but the Boersen Courier of Berlin 
already finds that: ‘ A heavy burden has been laid upon 
Germany by her colonial policy. About 11,000,000 marks is 
spent annually in this connection, and a further expenditure 
may be looked for in the future. The revenue derived from 
the colonies in no way offsets this expenditure.’ ’’ 

THE total losses of the Americans, in the fighting before 
Santiago, from the 1st to 3d inst., are reported by General 
Shafter as follows: Killed, 23 officers and 208 enlisted men, 
total 231; wounded, 80 officers, 1,203 men total, 1,283; 
missing, 81 men; grand total 1,595. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

Rumors of efforts to arrange terms of peace have been current 
for a week, and different reports as to the disposition of the 
contending factions at Madrid have been circulated. Senor 
Sagasta, the Spanish prime minister, offered the resignations 
of himself and other members of the Cabinet to the Queen 
Regent on the 11th; a dispatch on the 12th says that Sagasta 
will remain in office and form a new Cabinet. ‘The ‘‘ Con- 
servative press’’ of Madrid, a dispatch says, declares that 
Spain is prepared to accept peace, provided it implies only 
the loss of Cuba. The ‘‘demands’’ of the United States are 
not known, but according to a Madrid dispatch, they include 
(1) the possession of Cuba and Porto Rico, with a port in the 
Canaries; second, an indemnity of £48,000,000 (about 
$240,000,000), and third, the retention of the Philippines as 
a guarantee of the payment of the indemnity. 

THe threatened bombardment of Santiago continued to be 
postponed last week, from various causes, one of them the 
possibility that the city would be surrendered. General Toral, 
the Spanish commander, offered to surrender, on the goth, 
provided his army were allowed to march away under arms, 
and with flying colors. General Shafter refused this offer, 
under instructions from Washington, it is said, as it was be- 
lieved that the actual capture of Santiago would have a 
‘moral effect’’ upon the negotiations for peace which are 
now expected. A bombardment by the fleet was begun late 
on First-day afternoon, but being at very long range, and the 
city entirely hidden by the hills, was ineffective. 

DISPATCHES from Santiago at this writing do not yet re. 
port the surrender of the city, but this is expected at any time. 
Its surrender has been three times demanded—the last by 
General Wheeler, who went into the city for the purpose. 
Further bombardment of the city by the warships has oc- 
curred, and ‘‘ the range'’ having been obtained, great dam- 
age has been done by their shells. General Miles reports the 
rains ‘‘ the heaviest I have ever known,"’ He has ordered 
the buildings at Siboney, withinthe American lines, and near 
the landing-place, to be burned, for sanitary reasons. 

REINFORCEMENTS have been sent to General Shafter for 
the operations at Santiago. The ‘‘ second fleet of transports "’ 
arrived on the 25th, with 2,500 men. On the gth, two steam- 
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bleating kid he had in his arms. Many of the children 


——- 


ships sailed from Charleston, S. C., with more troops, and 
one of the ships took General Miles, the military chief of the 
United States army. These ships arrived on the 11th. Gen- 
eral Shafter was then said to have about 23,000 men under 
his command. 


THE auxiliary cruiser S¢. Louis, (New York and South- 
ampton steamship, American Line), reached Portsmouth, 
N. H., on the roth inst., with 54 officers and 638 men, Span- 
ish prisoners of war taken in the destruction of Cervera’s 
ships. Admiral Cervera and his son were among the former. 
The men are to be kept at the Portsmouth navy-yard, the 
officers, it is stated, will be sent to Annapolis, Md., to the 
Naval Academy. 

LIEUTENANT R. P. Hobson, and the seven men who were 
with him in the sinking of the Merrimac, at Santiago, were 
exchanged between the defenses of the city and the lines of 
General Shafter’s troops on the 6th inst. They were in good 
health, and said they had been well used. 

THE Spanish fleet under Admiral Camara, which had 
passed through the Suez Canal, but had halted at Suez, on the 
Red Sea, was ordered back by the Spanish Government, and 


* re-entered the canal on the night of the 8th inst., to return to 


Spain. It madethetrip through on the oth, and ats p. m., 
sailed westward for Carthagena. Its recall appears to have 
been due to the announced despatch of an American fleet 
under Commodore Watson to attack the ports and commerce 
of Spain. 

THE resolutions annexing the Hawaiian Islands to the 
United States were passed by the United States Senate on the 
6th instant, by a vote of 42 to 21. The Republicans were 
generally in favor of the resolutions, and the Democrats gen- 
erally opposed, but there were six Democrats who voted for 
the resolutions, and two Republicans who voted against them. 
The resolutions recite that the Government of the Republic of 
Hawaii has in due form ceded its sovereignty to the United 
States, and that this is now accepted, ratified, and confirmed. 
The Islands become subject to the sovereign authority of the 
United States, and until Congress shall pass laws governing 
them, they are to be under the administration, civil and 
military, of persons appointed by the President. Five Com- 
missioners, of whom at least two shall be residents of the 
Islands, are to be appointed by the President to recommend 
to Congress such legislation concerning the Islands as they 
shall deem necessary or proper. 


THe American members of the Hawaiian 
have chosen Senator Cullom Chairman. They expect to sail 
about August 1, for Honolulu. A New York regiment of vol 
unteers, the ist Regiment, has been selected for garrison 
duty at Honolulu. It is thought that the present president 
of the Hawaiian Islands, Sanford Dole, will be appointed 
Governor by President McKinley, under the provisional organ- 
ization which is to exist until a permanent system is provided 
by Congress. 


Commission 


BotH Houses of Congress adjourned finally, on the 8th 
instant, at2 p.m. The next session will begin the ‘first 
Monday in December.’ At this session the appropriations 
amounted to $982,527,991, of which $361,788,085 was to 
meet the cost of the war with Spain. These were by far the 
largest appropriations made since the close of the Civil War. 
President McKinley signed the bill annexing the Hawaiian 
Islands on the 8th, and next day announced the five commis 
sioners who are to prepare a code of laws for the Islands, 
The Commissioners are Senators S. M. Cullom, of Illinois, 
and John T. Morgan, Alabama, Congressman R. R. Hitt, 
Illinois, President Sanford Dole, and Judge W. F. Frear, of 
the Hawaiian Islands. 


FULL details of the sinking of the steamship Za Bourgogne 
affect somewhat the statements given in the paragraph last 


week. There were, it is said, 565 persons lost. Of the saved 
none belonged to the saloon passenger list; 12 were second 





=. 
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class, and 47 steerage passengers, and the remaining 105 were 
members of the crew, making 164 altogether. Only one 
woman was saved, Mrs. A. Lacasse, of Plainfield, N. J., 
whose husband also escaped. The entire list of the first-cabin 
passengers, 88 in number, were lost. Distressing charges of 
brutal conduct were made against some of the men, who it 
was said prevented passengers from getting into the boats, upon 
the rafts, etc., and it has been intimated that trials in the 
courts may be instituted. All the officers except three, of 
minor rank, were lost, and one telegram from Halifax says 
the crew acted well, and that most of the sailors who were 
saved were picked up from the water by the rescue boats, and 
were not in the Bourgogne's boats. 

The French Consul-General, at New York, exonerates the 
crew, and throws all the blame on the panic-stricken steerage 
passengers. 

THE arrangement to negotiate a settlement of the differ- 
ences subsisting between the United States is to be carried 
out. President McKinley has appointed John W. Foster, 
John A. Kasson, Representative Dingley, and Senators Gray 
and Spooner, Commissioners on the part of the United States 
to meet Commissioners already appointed by the Canadian 
Government to consider the questions in contention. These 
Include the Alaska boundary, pelagic sealing, fishing in 
Canadian waters by Americans, reciprocity, etc. The Con- 
vention is expected to assemble at Quebec on the 1st of next 
month. 

A NUMBER of serious fires have occurred : at West Ham- 
mond, Ill., 1oth, the plant of the Western Starch Manufac- 
turers’ Association, at West Hammond, Illinois, the buildings 
of which covered seventeen acres of ground. Loss, $250,- 
ooo. At Cleveland, O., oth, the Parsons’ Block was wrecked 
by fire, causing a loss estimated at $885,000. One man was 
killed. At Pentwater, Michigan, oth, over 6,000,000 feet of 
lumber at the yards of Sands & Mills, together with other 
property, the loss approximating a half million dollars. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 
THE announcement that Judge Edward M. Paxson would de- 
vote a large sum of money to the erection and endowment of 
a free public library near his home in Buckingham, Bucks 
county, (Pa.), is confirmed by the publication of fuller details 
of his plan. He will set aside $100,000 of his estate for it, of 
which $25,000 is for the building, $35,000 for the books, etc., 
and $40,000 for endowment. It is to be a memorial of his 


—tThe estates of the two Wistar brothers, Richard, and 
W. L., in Philadelphia, which had been in litigation, were 
recently settled. After paying specific legacies, $98,558, and 
debts and expenses, there remained $180,645. Of this, $50, - 
000 was given to three attorneys who tried to break the wills, 
and $50,000 more to two attorneys who defended the wills, 
making $100,000 for these lawyers, and leaving $80,645 for 
distribution, There had already been allowed to an adminis- 
trator $35,000, and to his attorney $10,000. 


—Between the cold weather in the spring and the dry 
weather in early summer, fruits in the region of Philadelphia 
are a short crop. At the meeting of the Solebury (Bucks 
county) Farmers’ Club, on the 2nd inst., John S. Williams 
reported that the fruit crop was growing shorter and shorter, 
All the small fruits were drying up. There would be a fair 
crop of summer apples, but pears and winter apples were 
being hurt by want of rain. 


—lIn Chicago, at the beginning of this month, the stereo- 
typers employed by the daily newspapers struck for higher 
wages and shorter hours. The employers refused and sus- 
pended publication of all the morning papers. No morning 
paper was issued in that city on the 2d, 3d, 4th, or 5th of the 
month, but men having been procured from other cities, the 
papers came out, in very reduced size, on the 6th, and later 
were made the usual size. 


—A destructive storm of wind, lightning, and hail passed 
over part of Berks county, Pa., on the gth inst. Thousands 
of panes of glass were broken, fruit trees stripped, crops 
levelled, and grain-stacks scattered. On one farm eight cows 
were killed by lightning. 

—Three buildings in New York City withina stone's throw 
of each other hold $282,000,000 of gold coin and bullion. 
These are the Sub-Treasury, the Assay Office, and the Clearing 
House. The last holds the most, and it is all coin gold, 
$167,000, 000. 

—The steamship Delaware, of the Clyde Line, bound 
from New York to Jacksonville, was totally destroyed by fire 
on the night of the 8th inst., off Barnegat City. All the 
passengers and crew, numbering over seventy in all, were 
rescued, 


—Ex-Senator J. D. Cameron, of Pennsylvania, who is 
now in London, has cabled to Secretary Long, offering the 
Government the free use for hospital purposes of his estate on 
Saint Helena Island, opposite Port Royal, South Carolina. 

—It is estimated that $25,000,000 was expended for fire- 
works in the United States in connection with this year's cele- 


mother, Ann Johnson Paxson. 


NOTICES. 


*.* A meeting under the care of the Com 
mittee on Education of New York Yearly Meet 


He expects to personally su- 
pervise the erection of the building, and its equipment. 


j 
| 


| present 


ing will be held at 2.30 p m., Seventh month | 


30, (after Westbury Quarterly Meeting), at 
Westbury, L. I. 

The meeting will be addressed by the Presi 
dent of Swarthmore College, William W. 
Birdsall. It is expected that Helen Magill 
White will also be present. All interested are 
invited to be present. 

Wo. M. Jackson, Clerk. 


*,* The next Conference under the care of 
Concord Quarterly Meeting s Committee on 
Philanthropic Labor will be held in the meet- 
ing-house at Birmingham, on First-day, Seventh 
month 17, 1898, at 2.30 p. m 

Subject, ** Peace.’’ Edward H. Magill is 
expected to be present. 
CHARLES PALMER, Clerk, 
P. O. Box 218, Chester, Pa. 


*.* A Conference under the care of the 
Western Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on 
Temperance and Philanthropic Work, will be 
held at Old Kennett meeting-house, near 


bration of the Declaration of Independence—an immense sum 
to spend for noise and smoke. 





Hamorton, Pa., on First-day, Seventh month 
17, at 2.30 p. m. 

All interested are cordialiy invited to be 
Horace L. Di_wortn, Clerk. 


*.* The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting has arranged for the following 
meetings during Seventh month : 

17. Winchester. 

24. Forest Hill and Goose Creek. 

31. Washington and Bush Creek. 

JouN J. CORNELL, Chairman. 





*,* The Philanthropic Committee of Bur- | 
lington Quarterly Meeting will hold a meeting 
at Crosswicks, N. J., Friends’ meeting-house, | 
on First-day, Seventh month 17, 1898, at 3 | 
o’clock p.m. All interested in the work are | 
cordially invited to attend. 

F. S. Z+ Liey, Clerk, Jacksonville, N.J. 


i 
| 
#,* Some members of New York Yearly | 
Meeting’s Visiting Committee expect to visit | 
in Seventh month the following meetings : 
17. Squan. 
24. Purchase and Westbury. | 
Joseru T. McDoweLt, Clerk. | 


*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Com 
mittee to visit the smaller branches as may 
open, will attend the following meetings : 

Radnor, Seventh month 24 (appointed meet 

ing’, 3 p. m. 

Reading, Seventh month 31. 

AQUILA J. LINVILL, Clerk 


*,* Acknowledgments. —The Friends’ Book 
Association acknowledges receipt of the follow 
ing additional contributions to the Children’s 
Country Week Association : 


| A Friend, .. 


E. B. Smyth, cee Se See 

Young Friends of School Lane Meeting, 
Germantown, proceeds of Entertain- 
ment and lawn social, 


Previously acknowledged, 
128 SI 


Joun ComLy, Superintendent 
Il. 


Amount, 


Seventh month 


THE average walking pace of a health) 
man or woman is said to be seventy-five 
steps a minute. 
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SUMMER OUTINGS. 


PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED TOURS VIA PENNSYL- 
VANIA RAILROAD. 

Tue Pennsylvania Railroad cers an- 

nounces the following Personally-Conducted 

Tours for the Summer and Early Autumn of 


808 : 

To the North (including Watkins Glen, Niag- 
ara Falls, Thousand Islands, Montreal, Quebec, 
Au Sable Chasm, Lakes Champlain and George, 
Saratoga, and a daylight ride through the High- 
lands of the Hudson), July 26 and August 16. 
Rate, $100 for the round trip from New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington, 
covering all expenses of a two weeks’ trip. 
Proportionate rates from other points. 

To Yellowstone Park and the Trans-Missis- 
sippi Exposition on a special train of Pullman 
sleeping, compartment, observation, and dining 
cars, allowing eight days in ‘* Wonderland ”’ 
and two days at Omaha, September 1. Rate, 
$235 from New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and Washington ; $230 from Pittsburg. 

To Niagara Falls, excursion tickets good to 
return within ten days will be sold on July 21, 
August 4 and 18, September 1, 15, and 29, at 
rate of $10 from Philadelphia, Baltimore, ‘and 
Washington. These tickets include transporta- 
tion only, and will permit of stop over within 
limit at Buffalo, Rochester, and Watkins on the 
return trip. 

Two ten day tours to Gettysburg, Luray Cav- 
erns, Natural Bridge, Virginia Hot Springs, 
Richmond, and Washington, September 28 and 
October 19. Rate, $65 from New York, $63 
from Philadelphia. Proportionate rates from 
other points. 

For itineraries and further information apply 
to ticket agents, or address Geo.W. Boyd, As- 
sistant General Passenger Agent, Philadelphia. 


Our prices are the lowest, our 


Hanscoms’ * variety the most complete, and 


quality as near perfect as can be had. Shall we mail you 
a price catalogue for comparison ? 
No liquors or other offensive goods or methods 


resorted to. 
1311 Market Street. 


YEO & LUKENS, 
STATIONERY ® BLANK BOOKS © PRINTING 


23 North 13th Street (above Market) 
613 Walnut Street. 


Law and Conveyancing 
BLANKS. 


Th 
“fase Best Shoe 
YOU CAN GET. 
We have the Best $3, $4, and $5 
Spring and Summer Shoes. 


Samuel Dutcher, 45 N. 13th St. 
PeNNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
PERSONALLY TOUR 


CONDUCTED 


WATKINS GLEN, NIAGARA FALLS, 
THOUSAND ISLANDS, QUEBEC, 
ST. LAWRENCE RIVER, AU SABLE CHASM, 
LAKE GEORGE. SARATOGA, ETC. 


July 26 to August 8, 1898 


RATE 


Covering All Necessary Expenses 


$100 


For itineraries and full information, apply to Ticket 


Agents or 
GEO. W. BOYD, 
Assistant General Passenger Agent, Phila. 
J. B. HUTCHINSON, R. WOOD, 
General Manager. General Passenger Agent. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


The Christiana Riot 


is a memorable event, owing to the 
persecution of Castner Hanway and other mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends. The true story 
of this affair has been gathered and made into a 
book by David R. Forbes, editor of the Quarry- 
ville Sun. It is endorsed by such able critics as 
Joseph S. Walton, Hon. W. U. Hensel, and 
many others. It is neatly printed on good paper, 
strongly bound in cloth, liberally illustrated, 
and worth the money. 


PRICE, $1.00, POSTPAID. 
Address all orders to 


MARVIN E. BUSHONG, 
May P. O., Lancaster Co., Pa. 


FOULKE FAMILY PHOTOGRAPH 


Taken at Reunion at Gwynedd, May 30. $1.00. 
Photograph of Edward Foulke’s House. «50. 


J. MITCHELL ELLIOT, 
West Chelten Avenue, Germantown. 


H. L. ROBERTS & CO., 15 S. 13th St., Philad’a. 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION ROOMS, 


140 North Fifteenth Street, 


will close for the summer on SEVENTH-DAY, SIXTH 
MONTH 18th, 1898. Any communications regarding 
Association work should be addressed to 
ELIZA H. WORRELL, 
1424 N. Bouvier Street, Philadelphia. 


WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade - established three generations ago—and 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 

GEO. C. CHILD, 
1020 Chestnut St.—2d Floor.’ 
Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 





Swarthmore. 


For rent or sale, Queen Anne Cottage, 12 
rooms, steam heat, and open fire grates. The 
location is very delightful, directly overlooking 
the athletic grounds of the College, and very 
close to the meeting-house ; one acre of ground, 
and plenty of fruit. Apply to 

DAVID SCANNELL, 814 Arch Street. 


Shoes 


Most desirable are our Summer 
lines of Shoes, and at most tempting 
prices, 


In the popular Oxford for Women we have 
soft, cool and comfortable Shoes, black 
or tan, turned with a heavy mock welt 
edge. The price is $2.50, but there's 
$4.00 worth of looks, wear, and comfort. 

Boys require pretty sturdy Shoes for the 
play of vacation time. We provide for 
them with a dark brown Shoe in Grain 
Stock, made to stand wear. No use to 
pay more when these may be had in 
sizes 2% to 6 for $2.25, and in 11 to 2 
sizes for $2.00. 

We are cleaning up our odds and ends in 
Women’s, Misses’, & Children's Shoes. 
It would pay you to look at them. 
Women’s High Shoes, $1.50. Misses’ 
and Children’s Shoes, $1.00. 


Mail orders receive prompt and accurate 
attention. 
Address Orders to ‘‘ Department C.” 
Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Some $30 Suits Made-to- 
Measure, for $20. 


Some of the highest priced tailors don’t 
do a very large business. They buy the 
best qualities of cloth, but in small quan- 
tities as needed, sometimes only a suit 
length at a time. 

This leaves some of the best importing 
cloth houses with small pieces on hand at 
the end of the season. 

Last week we were offered a large lot 
of these single suit lengths, ranging in 
price from $2 to $4 a yard, for $1.25. 

We offered $1.50 for our choice, and 
took the best of them. 

At lowest calculation these suit patterns 
could not be made up to sell for less than 
$30 each. Every one is of foreign man- 
ufacture. We offer them at $20 each, 
made up in any style suit desired. 

About one hundred styles. One suit each 


E. 0. THOMPSON’S SONS, 
1338 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. PA. 


Wm. Heacock’s Son, 


UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 
TELEPHONE 5807. 


No. 1313 Vine Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Ellwood Heacock. 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


Undertaker 
and Embalmer, 
1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 
Telephone 66-99-A. 





S. F. Balderston’s Son 


WALL PAPERS 
New Styles for Spring. 


All Grades. 
Estimates Given. 


Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 Spring Garden St. Philadelphia, Penna. 


WALL PAPER of 


Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 
1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Carpetings, Linoleum, 

Window Shades, etc. 


Benjamin Green, 
33 N. Second St., Philad’a. 





Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


J.T. JACKSON & CO., 


Real Estate Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNUT ST., PHILA. 
e 
Mortgages, etc., etc. 


EASTERN NEBRASKA INVESTMENTS. 


Long or Short Time. 
Netting 6 per ct. Interest. With Perfect Security. 


Collection of interest and principal attended to without 

cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 
BANK OF MUNROE, Munroe, Platte Co., 
Joszern Weoesten, ; 
President. 


Rents, Sales, 





Neb. 
Wm. Waoster, 
Cashier. 


PETER WRIGHT &SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
a Specialty 


Loans negotiated on Real Estate. Interest allowed on 


deposits. 


Merchants’ Trust Company, 
611-613 CHESTNUT STREET. 


Interest allowed on Sieadan. 
insured, and conveyancing done. 
gage and Approved Collateral. 
ministrators and others. The Company also acts as 
Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, etc. Safe Deposit 
Boxes to rent from be and upwards, per annum. 


JOSEPH R, RHOADS, President. 
JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 
ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, Sec. and Treas 
WM. B. LANE, 7itle and Trust Officer 


DIRECTORS 


Epwarp S, Savres, 

1. Bowron Winrenny, 
Exuwoop Becxsr, 
Epwin S. Dixon, 
Warren G. Grirrrrn, 
Samvuet Bancrort, Jx., 
Epwarp G. McCo tin, 
PHIcurps. 


Titles to Real Estate 
Loans made on Mort 
Surety entered for Ad 


Nicworas Barrice, 
Seencer M. Janney, 

S. Daves Pace, 

osepn R. Ruoaps, 

onn F. Lewis, 

‘womas R. Gitt, 

Cuas. S. Hincuman, 

Atrrep I, 


GEORGE B. COCK, 
Stenographer, 
14 S. Broad Street, Philadelphia. 


Residence, 216 W. Coulter St. 


1=42-25-D. 


THE GUARDIAN TRUST A AND DEPOSIT CO. 


No. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 


This Company does a General Trust and Banking Business. 
tor, Administrator, Trustee (executing Trusts of every kind), Receiver, Guardian, etc, 


Interest allowed on Deposits. Acts as /° recy. 


Interests 


or Dividends Collected, Real Estate managed for residents or non- ‘residents, etc. , ete. 


President, 
Jonn L. Brake. 


Wa. H. Bosle 
Franeis A. W 


Executive Committee : { 


Vice-Presidents, 
Danret Mitcier and JonaTHan K. Taytor. 


Iaevehecs and Treasurer 
Wirtiam M. Byey, 


, Chairman, Henry C. Matthews, Daniel Miller, George K. MeGay 
ite, Matthew C. Fenton, Basil B, Gordon, , 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut St. 


Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMIN. 
ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, pa ns, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust 
President, SAMU 
ASA s, wie of 
ROskers 


and Investmen Kieal r Wist 

gts F RIPLEY, Vice Prodien T. WISTA\ 

nsurance Departmen ee ASHBROOKE; 

ULKE; Assistant Trust 
Assistant 


gent Som the assets of the Company. 
R'SROWN: ; Vice-President and Actuary, 
Trust Officer, 
. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 


Actuary, DAVID G. TiPgOe 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at 


actual Net Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; 
PLUS of over 34% MILLIONS, 


President, 
HARRY F. WEST, 


LIFE INSURANCE, 
ANNUITY, AND 


EXECUTES TRUSTS, 
ALLOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. 


has ASSETS OF THIRTY MILLIONS, and 
Its POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTARLE, 


Vice-President, 
GEORGE K. JOHNSON. 


tHe GIRARD 
TRUST CO. 


a SUR- 


Secretary and Treasurer, 
HENRY C. BROWN. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 
SURPLUS, $2,000,000 


SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT, 
CARES FOR REAL ESTATE. 


OFPICERS : 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. 
WM. NEWBOLD ELY, Treas. and Sec’y. 
EDW. SYDENHAM PAGE, Ass't Sec’y. 
CHARLES JAMES RHOADS, Ass’t Treas. 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 

N. B. CRENSHAW, Real Estate Officer. 

A. A. JACKSON, Ass’t to Pres. and Vice-Pres, 
WM. £. AUMONT, Manager Trust Dept. 


GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 
MANAGERS : 


Errincuam B. Mornis, 
_— A. Brown, Jr., 
Juenjamin W, Ricnhanps, 
Joun B, Gannett, 
Pemaerton S. Hurcninson, 


Witiiam H. Jens, 
Grorce Tucker Bisenam, 
Wiittam_H. Gaw, 
Francis I, Gowen, 


Guo. H, McFappen, 
Henny TATNatt, 
Isaac H. Crornimr, 
Joun C. Sima, 
Jostan M. Bacon. 


BROAD AND CHESTNUT STREETS 


PHILADELPHIA & READING RAILWAY. 


ANTHRACITE COAL, NO SMOKE, 
NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED, 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 
BALLASTED. 


Royal Blue Line to New York. 
SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS 
IN THE WORLD. 


Reading Route to 
READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS 
IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA, 


Scenic 


Royal Reading Route to 
ATLANTIC CITY. CLEANLINESS 


AND COMFORT. SAFETY AND 
SPEED, 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal, 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


John C, Hancock & Co, 


N. W. Cor. 9th and Master Sts. 
(P. & R. RK. BR.) 


DPERALERS IN BEST GRADES OF 


LEHIGH AND © OAL FREE Burnini 


Telephone Connection. ; 
HOW TO BUILD A 
SILO 
ASK 
E. F. Schlichter, 


321 Vine Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Barlow’s Indigo Blue Cheapest and Best 


PIROMM & KINDIG, 
Successors to D. S. WILTBERGER. 
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AND JOURNAL. 


FRIENDS’ GENERAL GONFERENGES AT RIGHMOND, 
INDIANA. 


Friends’ General Conferences, First-Day School, 
Philanthropic, Educational, and Religious, (last held at 
Swarthmore, Pa., 1896) will be held on the grounds of 
Friends’ Meeting, North A Street, Richmond, Indiana, 


Beginning Eighth Month 22, and closing Eighth 
Month 26, 1898. 


PROGRAMS OF THE CONFERENCES. 
Opening Session, Second-day Eighth month 22, a.m. 
Address of Welcome, William Dudley Foulke, Rich- 

mond, Indiana. 

Papers limited to twenty minutes; addresses, opening 
discussion, ten minutes; general discussion, time limit, 
five minutes. 

FIRST-DAY SCHOOL GENERAL CON- 

FERENCE. 

‘The re of the different Yearly Meeting Associa- 
tions will-necessarily occupy much of the time. In 
addition, it is posed to consider, at each session, one 
important topic, as follows : 

First Sassion, SECOND-DAY, 22, A. M. 
“Recent Progress in Biblical Knowledge among 
Friends.” Susan W. Janney. 
Seconp Session, AFTERNOON. 
“ The Fis oy School, a Missionary of the Society.” 

Howard M, Jenkins. 

Tum Session, Tuimp-pay Morninc. 
 Tilustratéd Work for Primary Classes.’’ To be pre- 
sented by teachers and others from several Yearly 

Meetings : Beatrice Magill, Anna D. Andrews, Allen 

J. Fliteraft, Elizabeth Stover, Margaret M.Garretson, 


FRIENDS’ UNION FOR PHILANTHROPIC 
LABOR, 
Finer Session, Eicutrun Monrn 23, Pp. mM. 


Opening Address, President. 

Executive Committee Report, Dr. O. Edward Janney, 
Chairman, 

Discussion, 

Paper, Fyangeranes, Albert T. Mills, Iilinois. 

Discussion, Opened by William 8S, Doan, Indiana. 

Discussion General, 


Suconp Session, Erautru Monrn a4, A. M. 

Paper, ‘ Helpful Charity for Children,” Bertha Jan- 
ney Baltimore, 
. “ioe sate Opened by Ella B. McDowell, New 

ork. 

Discussion General, 

Paper, The Influence of Literature upon Character. 
Charles 8, Thomas, Indiana. 

Discussion, Opened by Pauline W. Holme, Baltimore, 

Discussion General, 

Turep Session, Erowtrn Mont 24, P. M. 

Paper, Military Training, etc., Susanna M, Gaskill, 
Philadelphia, 

Discussion, Opened by Mercy Griffith Hammond, 
Ohio, 

Paper, Arbitration, 

Discussion, Opened by Isaac Roberts, Philadelphia. 

Discussion General. 

EicutTu Monts 24, Evenine, 

Work among Colored People, Anna M. Jackson, 

Superintendent. 


EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE, 
First Session, FrrrH-pay MorninG, 25TH. 
Address: ‘* The Most Practical Thing in the World.” 
President William W. Birdsall, Swarthmore College. 
‘‘ The Obligation of the Society to Educate its Chil- 
dren.” Principal George L. Maris, George School. 
Discussion : Agnes Woodman Gregg. 
Seconp Session, AFTERNOON. 
Address: President Joseph Swain, University of 
Indiana. 
“The K en Theory as Applied to all Educa- 
tion.” Annie Hillborn, Sonne, Pa. 
Discussion: Lua Mary Starr. 


PHILADELPHIA, 921 Arcu Srreet, SEVENTH MONTH 23, 1808. 


RELIGIOUS CONFERENCE. 
First Session, S1xTH-DAY, 26TH, A. M. 

Chairman's Opening Address. William M. Jackson, 

New York. 
** Religious Culture in the Home.” 

Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 
Discussion, opened by Cornelia J. Shoemaker, Baltimore 

Yearly Meeting. 


Isaac H. Clothier, 


General Discussion. 


“Are Friends Clear of Materialism?’’ Mary A. Nichols, 
Indiana Yearly Meeting. 


Discussion, opened by Dr. Jesse H. Holmes, George 
School, Pa. 


General Discussion. 
Seconp Session, AFTERNOON. 


Chairman’s Opening Address. Howard M. Jenkins, 
Philadelphia. 


*“ Our Smaller Meetings and Isolated Members 
Needs and Opportunities.” R. Barclay 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Discussion, opened by Martha J. Warner, Indiana 
Yearly Meeting. 

General Discussion. 

“ Early and Modern Friends—Their 
Service.” Ellwood Trueblood, 
Meeting. 

Discussion, opened by Samuel P. Zavitz, Genesee Yearly 
Meeting. 

General Discussion. 

Close of the Conference. 


Their 
Spicer, 


Methods and 
Illinois Yearly 


The meetings will be held in a tent, on the grounds of 
the Friends’ meeting. 

It is expected that those attending will generally 
arrive on the aoth, and will enjoy the Day of Rest and 
Worship, with Friends of Richmond, on the ast. 

Special meetings in the evenings, during the time, 22nd 
to 26th, will probably be held. They are in charge of 
the Committee of the General Conferences. 


BOARD AND LODGING, 


Through arrangements made by the Local Committee 
of Richmond Friends, boarding and lodging accommo- 
dations, at various rates of charge, can be obtained. 
The secretary of the Local Committee, Frances M, 
Robinson, 122 North asth street, Richmond, Indiana, 
should be addressed on all poe under this heading. 
(Full details as to places and prices have been given fo 
previous issues of Freanps’ INreLiiceNcer, 


TRANSPORTATION, 

1, Arrangements under the certificate plan (two-thirds 
fare, round trip), are available, prowided there are 100, 
for those attending from the ‘Territory of the “ Trunk 
Line Association of Railroads.’ (This Territory is 
East of Niagara Falls, Buffalo, Erie, Pittsburg, Bellaire, 
O., woe Parkersburg, and Huntington, W. Va., 
but does not include New England. ) 

a. Within the Territory of the Central Passenger 
Association, (west of the places named in paragraph 
above, and east of Chicago), those attending can buy, 
on Eighth month 19 and 20, round-trip tickets, for one 
first-class fare. These tickets (1) are good to start on 
day of sale only ; (2) allow no nape, either way; and 
(3) are good to return up to Eighth month 28. 

. For Friends starting from New York City, Phila- 
delphia, Wilm , Baltimore, and Washington, a 
special train has arranged for, Information as to 
this is separately given below, and arrangements for it 
are in charge of John Wm. Hutchinson, Park - 
ment, Central Park, New York City, to whom all in- 
quiries, (with stamp enclosed for reply), should be 
addressed. 


SPECIAL EXCURSION, B, & O. R. KR, 


A special train will leave New York City on Eighth 
month 19. This train will go over the Baltimore and 
Ohio rail , and its connections, to Cincinnati, where 
transfer will be made for Richmond. 

Passage Rates.—Information concerning the nl 
rate by this train should be obtained of John William 
Hutchinson, as below: Tickets for it will xo¢ be on sale 
— ticket office, and can only be obtained through 

im. 

Sleeping Berths.—There will be Pullman sleeping- 
cars attached. The charge for the use of these will be 
(additional to passage ag For full section, upper 
and lower berths, one way, $8.00 from New York and 
Philadelphia, $6.00 from Baltimore and Washington ; for 
lower berth, (double), one way, from New York and 





Philadelphia, $5.33, and Baltimore and Washington, 
Seer for upper berth, one way, from New York and 

—— $2.67, and Baltimore and Washington, 
$2.00. Friends of New York, Philadelphia, and Wil- 
mington can, if they ae use the day-coaches of the 
train to Baltimore, and take sleeper from there. 

Schedule.—Corrected Time table of Special Train. 
Leave New York, (8th mo, 19th), . . 8.30 a. m. 
Elizabeth,.. . 9.00 
Plainfield, 9-15 
Bound Brook, 9.26 
Trenton Junction, 10,00 
are ona 10.28 

Jayne Junction, i% 10.37 
Phila. (24th and Chestnut Sts. ), 11.00 
Chester, 11.18 
Wilmington, ict 1.35 
Baltimore, ( Dinner), 

~ 1.45 p. m. 

Washington,...... .. 23 
Harper's Ferry, ... ... 41 
Martinsburg, ; wo 5 
Cumberland, (Supper)... . 


Leave 7.40 
11.25 
3-00 2 
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Grafton, . ‘ ; ae 
Parkersburg, (8th mo. 2oth), 
Arrive Cincinnati, ( Breakfast ), 
Leave ” oul 8.50 
Arrive Richmond, i. 10.55 
Tickets are good to return on any train by same route 
to the 28th. If sufficient number are returning together 
a special train will be run, or cars will be reserved on a 
regular train as the requirements demand. For the 
accommodation of those expecting to attend Ohio Yearly 
Meeting, tickets will be extended one week, with stop- 
over privilege at Wheeling, W.Va. No further extension 
or stop-over privilege has been granted. 
Tickets from points between New York and Trenton 
unction inclusive are sold at New York rate, between 
enkintown and Wilmington at Philadelphia rate, and 
etween Baltimore and Harper’s Ferry at Baltimore 
rate. The rates will be given on application. 
Application for Tickets and Sleeping Berths, enclosing 
check or money order for same, should be received not 
later than Eighth month 1st. If any subsequently find 


they cannot go, tickets will be canceled and money 
refunded § 


Address, (actor eee for re 


ly),* 
JOHN WILLIAM {UTCHINSON, 
Park Department, Central Park, New York City. 


OOKKEEPER. —EXPERIENCED BUSINESS 
man desires employment. J. C. HANCOCK, 1932 
Girard Avenue. 


WANTED. A SITUATION ON FARM FOR 
boy 18 yearsold, Must have three or four months’ 
schooling during the year. Address A. T, EAVENSON, 
goth and Wood Streets, Philadelphia, 
ANTED,— POSITION AS MANAGING- 
housekeeper at institution, hotel, boarding-school, 
peat family. Experienced. Address No. 37, this 
Jihice, 


UMMER BOARDING.—ON DR. PRICE'S 
farm at Westtown Station, Media R. R. Address 
S, ELLA DAVIS, Westtown, Pa. 


7HITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS—EGGS FOR 
hatching $1.00 for 15. JOS. P. PALMER, Geigers 
Mills, Pa 


A Postat Carp Recetves Promer Arrention, 
JOHN S, CONRAD, 
LAUNDRY, 
2103, 2105 Co_tumBia Avenusz, PHiLa 


MONEY-SAVING methods of advertising. 
Booklets written. S. Epwarp PascHatt, 
West Chester, Pa. In Philadelphia daily. 


LIPE INSURANCE as a protection for families or 
old age. Forrates, estimates, and results, address Wa. 
C. ALLen, 401 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
MESSRS ATLAS, i 
. {623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
OFFICES : Anbler, Montgomery Co., Pa. 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
(LIMITED.) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 


To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi River 
a discount of one-fourth from this rate, making the price 


$1.50 per annum. 
fo those who get up and forward “Clubs” we will 
give one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers. 
Single copies, 5 cents. 


Supscriptions MAY BeGin at Any Time. 

WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST BE 
civen. We vo not “stop” PAPERS EXCEPT UPON 
ORDER OF SUBSCRIBER. 


OFFICES: 921 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient advertise- 
ments, to cents per line, one time ; 7% cents per line each 
insertion, two times. For longer insertion reduced rates, 
which will be furnished upon application. 


REMITTANCES by mail should be in Cuecks, 
Drarts, or Post-orrice Money Orpers; the last 
preferred. Money sent us by mail will be at the risk of 
the person 80 sending. #@-Draw checks and money 
orders to the order of Frienps’ INTELLIGENCER Asso- 
ciation, Limrrep. 
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Swarthmore. 


For rent or sale, Queen Anne Cottage, 12 | 


rooms, steam heat, and open fire grates. The 
location is very delightful, directly overlooking 
the athletic grounds of the College, and very 
close to the meeting-house ; one acre of ground, 
and plenty of fruit. Apply to 

Davip SCANNELL, 814 Arch Street. 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER | 


Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA, 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 


Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 


Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
Jurnishes a fon tical, guarded education, and pre- 
pares for college. 

JOSEPH S. WALTON, ) 
ANNA W. SPEAKMAN, ; 
Circulars on application. 


Principals. 


Swarthmore 
Grammar 
School 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


Primary, Intermediate, High School 
and College Preparatory Classes. Send 
for catalogue containing particulars, 
references, and letters from parents. 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 


George School, 

NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 

Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 

students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Princifa/, 
George School, Penna. 


Martin Academy, 
KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 

Under care of Friends. Thorough instruction. Lib- 

eral course. T'repares for Swarthmore and similar col- 

leges. Primary, Intermediate and Academic Courses. 


Expenses very low. Send for catalogue. 


EDGAR STINSON, Principal. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frienps’ Boarpinc SCHOOL For 
Boys anp GiRLs. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For Circulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York. 


_Chelten Hilis School, 


FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS, 
will re-open September erst, 1898, (17th year). 
preparation, 


Coilege 

lor circulars apply to the Principals. 
ANNIE HEACOCK. 
LIDA R. LeMAISTRE. 


Wyncote, Pennsylvania. 


WEST CHESTER (PA.) 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Fits for teaching, college, professional schools, or | 


business. Ideal location. High grade teachers and 


teaching. Buildings and equipment unsurpassed. Finest | 


school gymnasium in America. $5 per week. 


Address G. M. PHILIPS, Principal. 


Darlington Seminary, 


FOR’ YOUNG LADIES. 
Near the beautiful borough of West Chester, Penn1. 


Forty-second School Year commences Ninth month 
rath next. Beautiful and healthy location. Grounds, 2; 
acres. Mathematical, Scientific, Literary, and Linguistic 
Courses of Study. Also an Art Department. New Gym- 
nasium. This school has been uniformly successful for 
nearly half a century. Pupils from almost every State. 
= instructors, mostly specialists. Terms, $190 a year. 

or j‘lustrated Catalogue address the Principal. 
RICHARD DARLINGTON, Ph. D., 
West Chester, Penna. 


“BRAINY” ASSISTAN 


TS 
MATRONS, COMPANIONS, ETC., supplied 
CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (EDW. C. 


Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarpinc anv Day Pvrits or Botn Sexes 
| Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Libera) 
course of study. Students pre for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it es 


attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitte 


Cially 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 


when- 
LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal, 


Jenkintown, !a. 


Or 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 





Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, under 
the care of Friends. 

img instruction to fit for business or to enter 
college. and tuition $r50 per school year. New 
Building with modern conveniences. 

For particulars, address 


PRINCIPAL FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 


: Wes.ey AVENUE ANpD 
The Driftwood, “*i Age" 
OCEAN CITY, N. J. 
Now open for the reception of guests. 
SARAH J. PAXSON & SISTERS 


Kathiu Cottage, 
ELeventu AND CENTRAL AVENUES, 
j OCEAN CITY, N. J. 


| New house, fine ocean view, large piazzas, and pleas- 
ant rooms. 


| K. E. Lewis and L. C. Conard. 


New Arborton, _ Kept by Friends. 
OCEAN GROVE, N. J. 


New house, nicely located, near hot sea-water baths; 
one-half block from the ocean. 


For particulars address 
HANNAH BORTON, 


No. 7 Sea View Avenue, Ocean Grove, N. J 


The Aquarille ' 
OcEAN END OF TENNESSEE AVE., 
ATLANTIC City, N. J. 


The house has been thoroughly renovated. It is wel! 
heated and home-like. OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 


M. E. & H. M. Humpton. 


The Pennhurst, 


Michigan Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J. 
The house has every convenience, including 
steam heat and an electric elevator running to 
level of pavement. Open all the year. Send 
for illustrated booklet. 
JAMES HOOD. 


CHARLES BURTON, 
Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, : 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock eat Philadelplua, Pa. 


Durable Work 
Reliable Workmen 


FHlouse and Sign Painting. 
112 N. TENTH ST 


| HENRY C. ELLIS, 


Residence, 404 N. 32d St. 


| Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to 
| CARPENTERS, BuILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS. 

1125 a. St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa. 
hompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 

Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN _ Special attention given to serv- 
DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


; SUCH : AS TEACHERS, GOVERNESSES, 
=? TuTors, STENOGRAPHERS, CLERKS, 
without charge. Telephone 1-41-63 D. 
DIXON) 1420 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 





